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Seeking of Psyche by G. Wallace Jones ` 


Touring Car, $1500 
115 inch wheel base, 
34 inch wheels. 
Pony Tonneau, $1600 


Roadster, $1500 
Limousine, $3000 
Landaulet, $3000 
Coupe, $2400 


Chalmers “Forty?” 
Touring Car, $2750 


1911 MODELS 


HE Chalmers “30” is the only medium 

priced car that ever won the Glidden 
Trophy, and the Glidden Tour this year 
was the longest and hardest reliability run 
ever undertaken. 

For five days after every other car was 
penalized—and over the worst part of the 
route—the Chalmers “30” continued with a 
perfect score. 

The winning car was strictly a stock car, 
the same as you would buy at any Chalmers 
salesroom. 

Such a test answers all questions of speed, 
power, endurance, reliability, that expert or 
novice could ask. The Chalmers “30” has 
proven itself over and over again to excel in 
all these features—in fact, the Chalmers 
“30” has never been defeated in any 
important motoring contest by a car 
of its own price and power class. 
There is no stock car in the world at 
any price with such a record. 

The Chalmers 1911 models are now ready 
for delivery. In all vital features they remain 
the same cars that have created world’s 
records for speed, endurance, efficiency and 
consistency. 

In general, the greatest improvement on 
the 1911 Chalmers consists in refinement of 
detail, like the artist’s final touch to the 
masterpiece. Lines have been beautified in 
body and fender, so that—viewed from any 
angle—no car, whether it costs $5000 or 
more, affords more eye-delight than the 
Chalmers. 


Chalmers Motor Comp any 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


halmers 


MOTOR CARS 
The Car that Won the 1910 Glidden Trophy 


In detail—the curves just back of the 
tonneau doors have been straightened out, 
making the low, rakish, straight-lined bod- 
ies which every maker strives so hard to ob- 
tain. The seats have been lowered, adding 
materially to the riding comfort. 


The tonneaus of both “30” and “Forty” 
have been made longer and wider. ‘The 
fenders have been changed slightly, adding 
to the graceful appearance of the car. 


The battery box has been placed under 
the tonneau floor and a big tool box placed 
on the left running board, a change that 
every driver will praise. 


New style carburetors are used on both 


motors and their economy and uniformity 


of operation under all conditions will sur- 
prise every buyer. 


On the “30” we furnish a Bosch magneto, 
big new-style gas lamp, Prest-O-Lite tank, 
special Chalmers top—all for $200 additional. 


As in former years, the Chalmers principle 
is not to make as many cars as possible, but 
to make them as good as possible. Chalmers 
cars are built on a quality, not a quantity 
basis. 

We would like to take care of everyone 
who wants a Chalmers, and yet it is not our 
ambition to build cars in very large quanti- 
ties; hence we would advise you to place 
your order early. 


Write for new catalog “BL” and name of 
the nearest dealer. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 


Torpedo Body, $3000 
Roadster, $2750 


Chalmers “30” 
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which is manufactured by the company of which Kenyon W. Mix is 
the advertising manager. But we are purely selfish, because we are 
using a paragraph from a recent article of Mr. Mix’s in Printer's Ink 
only to point our own moral. Here is the excerpt: 
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Some magazines have a clientele that do not take favorably to answering inquiries, 
and that magazine is generally boosted off the list as a result, There is one magazine in 
the writer's mind at present which shows the least inquiries and yet the greatest percentage 
of sales to inquiries. Further, it is positively shown that a very great many sales are made 
of Dreams Play That Barber Shop Chord to its readers who have never inquired. 
STRUMENTAL—Music for Piano or Organ 

tion, dy Morrison Hearts and Flowers—/#/er- 
lp Spring Waltz mezzo Frog Legs—Rag 


Every word that Mr. Mix says is founded on experience, and 
Go—March Love Sparks— Waitz 


Have you checked, to be sure, volume is complete, with all issues, index 
and title page? Imperfect volumes delay return of binding. Thanks. 
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ng Leaves—Reverie College Life— Two Step 
ng of Rome—March Rose Song—Reverie 
y of Love Blaze of Glory—March Hit 
lusic ts the same—in every particular — as you pur- 
in any Music store—the only difference being the price. 
MYREX COMPANY, 241 West 36th Street, NEW YORK 
“The Cheapest Music House on Earth” 
Send 2c Stamp for **Money-Saving’’ Catalog 


Ideallocation. Near theatres, shops and Cen- 
tral Park. NEW AND FIREPROOF. Strictly first 
class. Rates reasonable—$2.50 with bath and 
up. Restaurant unexcelled. Prices moderate. 


Ten Minutes’ Walk to Twenty Theatres 


will lead many advertisers to drop that periodical because it does not 
produce direct answers. Often the advertiser—National Cloak and 
Suit Co., for instance—conducts a business that must have direct 
inquiries, for its sales are all direct. With others—like Walker's 


° š Grape Juice or Gillette Safety Razor—the “reply” feature, while de- 
le American Audit Co. sirable, is not essential for you can get these goods from nearly every 


statement that a shortage of inquiries from publicity in a magazine | 


HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 


BOUND BY THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY CO. OF GA. 


Formerly with Formerly with 
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— ). COCHEU, JR., C. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec'y. tisers will stimulate vastly any magazine. Our readers can render us Aa eee es EE 7 ` 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer this service when they see advertised in Uncle Remus s Home Maga- Rider Agents Wanted 
BRANCHES: ` zine some article that interests them. See in cach town to ride “and exhibit sample 
NEW YORK—Waldorf-Astoria. i š ly ad ss : D grr bicycle. Write for Special Offer. 
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NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche, truthful and backed by areputable firm. In nine cases out of ten yith Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
ATLANTA—Fourth National Bank Building. è : . 1909 & 1910 m... J to $12 
BALTIMORE Keyser Building. the advertised article is not only better, but cheaper than the unadver- all of best makes 
RICHMOND—Mutual Building. teed “substi ” 100 Second - Hand Wheels 
CHICAGO Marquette Building. | tised substitute . EYE makes and models, $3 to $8 
SAN FRANCISCO Claus Soreckols Building. We are guarding your interests, and you can help us thrive and build up your Great FACTORY GLE Kama 
LONDON, ENG.—50 Gresham St. Bank magazine by writing to advertisers and mentioning Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. We Ship on Approval without a 
Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank Bldg. _ Take a look pim the advertising columns of this issue of the magazine and = TEN DAY'S pr E RIAL 
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tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 
$15 Up. First class Machines /resh from 
Alfrs. Write for Illustrated. Catalog 30. Your 
Opportunity. Typewriter Emporium,(Est.1892) 92-94 Lake St.,Chicago 
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ANY house- 
owners put off 
badly needed painting 
last spring because of 
the rainy weather in 
April and May. Ifyou 
have done so, paint 
It was wise not to 
paint in the wet weather, but 
don’t put it off longer. 
Fall is an excellent painting 
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The following letter was written some years ago by 
Joel Chandler Harris to his eldest daughter, who 


mik- was away at boarding school in South Georgia. 


: season. 

Animals when they are š The atmosphere is clear and 

hungry, but never look at Sunday Night. : bright and free from moisture. 

age ç t Y DEAR DAUGHTER: te 

the sun or make any sign which Š: Insects are not prevalent. Sur 

sina? Khi they pt speculating mou Disi. - little Sas was Weave and by i faces are dry —in short, every 
sar We ‘divide lif this time I suppose there’s a letter in the P. O. š: condition favorable to good 

a Ya eos r ih kuy Ld awaiting my coming. Your mother tells me she H painting is found in the fall. 

into periods of time, and thus make informed you of the particulars of the elopement. Com- i When you paint, specify 

it endurable. You lend a man x 


pare her letter with mine and behold, once for all, how id 


A ens 2 B “Dutch Boy Painter” 
Ñ White Lead 


A man knows it only after the creature has H 


money and in a year he pays 
you back with something addi- 
tional—or he doesn't. Anyway, 
he should. Where did the extra 
money come from? Time pro- 
duced it. How can time cease? 
By no leap of mind can one im- 
agine. But all the time that the 
individual can call his own is 
while he lives. % When will Fate 
with her scissors clip the thread 
of time for you? You do not 
know, and this very uncertainty 
should make you prize time and 
work while it is yet called the day. 
To limit the shock of your pass- 
ing, and to ease your affairs over 
the shallows when your hand and 
brain can no longer guide them, 
Life Insurance comes in. Death, 
for most, comes without warning. 
By Life Insurance, those depend- 
ent upon us are cared for, and the 
result of our foresight and prud- 
ence is the possession of those we 
love after we are gone. % Life In- 
surance is not a duty: it is more 
than that—it is a privilege. Life 
Insurance does not actually insure 
you against death, but it insures 
your loved ones against want 
when you are no longer here. 
That very fact gives peace, poise 


much more knowing a woman is than a man. 
knows there’s a mouse behind the wall though she’s never 
heard it: š pigs 
bounced out and run up his breeches-leg. My lecture about a and have the Ves ze mix 1t fresh 
the elopement was apropos of nothing. I had no text, i with pusa linseed oil at the mee 
being in that particular somewhat like Sam Jones. The of Fae hap 9 Then the right 
paint is assured — paint which 
elopement was a family affair, planned to avoid expense. penetrates the surface and dries 
Consequently I hasten to endorse it. It gives me an idea. with a tough, elastic, durable film. 
I shall know how to avoid expense when my girls marry— 
no “infair”’, no trousseau, no railway tickets to buy— 
everything saved. It is a great scheme. But how was a 
dull old man to know that this elopement was different 
from other elopements? On the other hand, how was your 
Mama not to know? She’s a woman, and that either ex- 
plains the mystery or deepens it, I forget which. 

Mama says the dress-maker didn’t get your dress done 
in time to send it last week; but you will have it in time 
for next Sunday. Clark Frazier has had scarlet fever, but 
is getting better. Edna Wade has it, and is supposed to 
have a serious case. Dr. Crowe thinks the folks at Grigsby’s 
had both scarlet fever and diptheria; at any rate, Clark 
was taken down after playing with one of the little boys. 
But I think it’s the sewer—the man-hole is right in front 
of Wade’s and Frazier’s. We have one in front of us, 
but I had it arranged so that nothing would stop in it. 

Aleen took dinner with us to-day. 
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We have prepared our 
“Dutch Boy Paint Adviser 
No.9” for property owners 
who want authoritative help 
on painting. Free to all 
who write for it. 
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National Lead Company 


An office in each of the following cities: 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.. Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 


Shoe Elegance 


so essential to the well gowned woman, is as- 
sured by the nse of 
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Shoe Polishes 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 


THEY PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY 


Do not soil the clothing or grow sticky 
Finest in Quality. Largest in Variety. 


The baby brought 
his dinner with him. Everything is beginning to look like 
spring here, and the weather is warm. We have had some 
hard rains and a long spell of cloudy weather. I have 
planted out 1,000 new strawberry plants, the finest varie- 
ties. There is nothing new to write about, and besides, 
Pm just recovering from an attack of sore throat, hacking 
cough and headache—nothing serious, but calculated to 
make one wish that one could feel as well when sick as 
one feels when in good health. It’s funny, (isn’t it?) how 
‘ bad you feel when you’re sick! I suppose it was intended 
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d. It makes for length of PN afi i (Peete e 
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days. Life Insurance is an ex- ALT EDGE: 


on their line out this way, tearing up the old cross-ties 
and putting in new ones, and soldering the ends of the 
rails together. Yesterday, for a change, we had open cars, 
and the fresh air was very fine. 

We've set another hen, and we've had lettuce out of 
the garden and oodles of asparagus. And the crab-apple 
tree is in blossom. So you see we are getting along pretty 


BLACKEST COLOR 


tension on time. And being wise 
we provide through the Equitable 
Life against the time when time 
shall be no longer ours. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims 
on the day it receives them. 


Paul Morton, President 


120 Broadway, NewYork City 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? 
hen why not recommend to us some good man—or woman 
— to represent us there—Grezt opportunities today in Lile 
nsurance work for the Equitable. 
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“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds of 
russet or tan shoes, 25c. ‘‘Star’’ size, 10c. 

Also Ox-Blood and Brown combinations, samepizes and prices. 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take pride in hav- 
ing their shoes look A 1. Restores color and lustre to all 
black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. ‘*Baby 
Elite’’ size, 10c. 

“GILT EDGE” (contains oil) for blacking and polishing ladies’ 
and children's boots and shoes, shines without rub- 
bing, 25c. ‘‘French Gloss,’’ 10c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN WANTED 


Thousands of good positions now open, paying from 
$1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses. No former expe- 
rience needed to get one of them. We will teach you 
to be an expert salesman or saleswoman by mail in 
eight weeks, and assist you to secure a good position 
and you can pay for your tuition out of your earn- 
ings. Write today for full particulars and testimo- 
nials from hundreds of men and women we have 
placed in good positions paying from $100 to $500 a 
month and expenses. Address nearest office. Dept. 
184, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
San Francisco. 


well. 

The other morning when Rufus came to wake me up, he 
stuck his head in at the door: “It 8 o’clock, Mr. Harris,” 
he said. “No, Rufus,” I replied, “it lacks 5 minutes of 8.” 
“Tt 8 o’clock out here ’mongst de cuckoo,” he insisted. Later 
in the day I inquired why he said “mongst” the cuckoo. 
“Huh! she got so many chains, an’ weights an’ funny 
noises.” * 

Well, I’ve written myself out, and have written nothing. 
All send love. My regards to Sisters Bernard and Mary 
Louis. Your affectionate DADDY. 


* Reference to cuckoo clock. 
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Floyd had not that summer preferred home 

and Jimmy to the husbandless luxury of a sum- 

mer resort. Nor would it then have happened 
if she had not been seized with the philanthropic 
notion of giving a series of “stag dinners” to those 
of Jimmy’s friends whose wives had left 
them in temporary lorciiness. It could 
not have happened, even then, if Hal 
Roberts had not been smuggled in under 
false pretenses. Roberts wcs present 
when Jimmy delivered his informal invi- 
tation to Smithers. The young fellow 
assumed such an injured expression that it was im- 
possible to keep from adding, “better come along, 
Roberts.” Roberts madc a decent show of hesitation 
on the score of his ineligibility. 

“He’s a fit subject for charity,’ put in Smith- 
ers. “Bachelor though he is, you can count him in 
as one of the temporarily wifeless. He is just now 
an inmate of my lonely dwelling this summer. Mrs. 
Floyd is as philanthropic as I—eh, Jimmy?” 

“Josephine wouldn’t care,” Floyd assured him. “But 
a little subterfuge might be allowable to keep from 
cpoilings things for Eve.” 

“And who’s ‘Eve’?” Roberts asked. 

“Sure enough,” whistled Smithers. “Eve, indeed. 
You’re an idiot, Roberts, if you don’t get into this 
summer widowers’ band-wagon of Floyd’s.” 

“Eve,” Jimmy Floyd explained, “is my sister, and 
a good one as well, to other circumspect married men.” 

“A sweet, sociable little creature,” supplemented 
Smithers, “and a beauty besides.” 

“Not hard to look at, I admit,” Floyd admitted, 
“but deuced hard to get within five feet of if you're 
a good-looking bachelor. Morbid trait, of course, 
but she’s always had it. You’ll be much more agree- 
able to her if you’re branded like the rest of the 
flock.” 

“I’m keen enough about joining you and am willing 
to pose to any grotesque éxtent in order to resemble 
you fellows. But I hate to lie to ladies.” 

“Don’t lie, my son,” admonished Smithers. “Give 
yourself a lesson in the use of ambiguous evasions. 
Perfectly harmless and convenient in both business 
and social life.” 


Ë WOULD hardly have happered if Mrs. Jimmy 
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“Why, that is where we are going!” exclaimed Miss Floyd 


\ 
Seeking of Psyche 
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Whether or not Roberts agreed, he felt that any 
weapons were worthy the occasion which secured to 
him the privilege of meeting the two charming women 
to whom he was introduced, a week later, at Floyd’s 
suburban home. 

They soon disappeared, later to reappear in the 


By G. WALLACE JONES 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES NELSON LANDON 


dining-room, demure in the guise of waitresses—for 
a dearth of servants was not permitted to interfere 
with the success of Jimmy’s dinner. Roberts covertly 
made the best of this opportunity to study a speci- 
men of femininity so abnormal as to fail to appreciate 
good-looking men who were without domestic attach- 
ments. 

Her slim, graciously rounded figure was poised in 
happy sympathy with the scene about her; the sunny 
head, held erect, showed finely chiseled, sensitive 
features, touched with a delicate rose-glow and illumi- 
nated with a smile of cordiality. 

“Eve, nothing!” mentally ejaculated Roberts, “her 
name is ‘Dawn’!” 

It was not until she stood opposite, filling Hamil- 
ton’s glass, that he had a clear glimpse of her eyes 
—which he found to be brown and liquid, and soft, 
like a deer’s. It was, he saw, easy to imagine in them 
the deer’s look of fright at the approach of the 
hunter. And, involuntarily, he smiled. 

By the time salad was served, Roberts was able 
to remember a lame wrist which would prevent him 
from satisfactorily playing billiards. Whereupon he 
smiled again. 
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“Good story, Roberts?” queried his host. 

“Not yet”, was the reply, “but I’m coming on.” 

And he was. In the billiard-room only a few min- 
utes’ watching made it clear to Jimmy that this extra 
guest must be permitted to grow weary watching the 
game or would have to be taken downstairs to be en- 
tertained by the ladies. They were turn- 
ing over some music when the men en- 
tered. “Console him if you can for the 
absence of his young wife,” offered Jim- 
my as he disappeared. 

“You haven’t been married long, then,” 
Mrs. Floyd rejoined with kindly inter- 
est, as she seated herself on the davenport near him. 

“Not long enough to enjoy being alone,” he an- 
swered, non-committaly. 

“And Mrs. Roberts is to be gone all summer?” 
questioned Miss Floyd’s sympathetic voice. 

“Where is she spending her vacation?” seconded 
Jimmy’s wife. 

Roberts braced himself, looking at Miss Floyd, but 
choosing the latter question. 

“She is—er—with a sister. They (I wont lie till I 
must)—they expect to go to (what place did Floyd ` 
name at dinner?)—to Madeline Island in August.” 

“Why, that is where we are going, and in August, 
too, when Jimmy can get away,” exclaimed Miss 
Floyd. “Perhaps we shall meet her.” 

“I hope to join her there at that time,” announced 
Roberts in sudden, illogical decision. 

“You must tell us all about her,” urged Mrs. Floyd, 
“so that we shall feel that we know her, too.” 

Roberts, looking at Evelyn Floyd, found it not at 
all difficult to construct the ideal image of Mrs. Rob- 
erts. However, he attempted to confine himself to an 
enumeration of the abstract virtues of the lady in 
question. 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs. Jimmy, “she must be a 
veritable paragon. But how does she look?” 

And Roberts drew a vivid picture of a goddess 
who might have stood in Miss Floyd’s mirror. “Dear 
me!” cried Jimmy’s wife again, “she must look a 
good deal like Eve.” 

“Yes,” he assented. “I believe she does. Only— 
er—at present er—Mrs. Roberts is hardly as sub-' 
stantial-looking as Miss Floyd.” 
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“That will give you three weeks to get well” 


The young lady raised her hands in mock 
horror at an implication of her heaviness. 
“But I hope Mrs. Roberts is not frail,” she 
said, 

“I have never heard her complain,” he 
answered, with inward delight at his per- 
fect truthfulness. Fearful of subsequent 
questions, however, he begged Mrs. Floyd to 
return to the piano. Fencing with truth was 
less easy than quietly watching the play of 
expression on the face opposite him and 
reading its meaning. At the close of this 
sonata or that valse, he found himself ex- 
claiming almost involuntarily that it was a 
particular favorite of Mrs. Roberts. 


The balls upstairs ceased to clatter in an $: 


amazingly short time, and before he knew 
it, he was on the street, still contemplating 
an enchanting vision that shared his own 
name. He didn’t know just what he had 
done, but he wasn’t ready to stop doing it, 
whatever the consequence. 

But the day following, he sought Floyd, 
in his straight-from-the-shoulder fashion. “See here,” 
he said, “I want to come pretty often to your house, 
on account of your sister. What about keeping up 
that bluff?” 

“As an experiment,” Jimmy said, reflectively, “Pd 
be interested in seeing you try it.” 

“But if I should cast aside my sheep’s clothing and 
come anyway?” 

“She would cut and run—at this stage of the game.” 

“The deceit seems cowardly, but PI try it. [ve 
got to make it go, somehow, or I’m queered for now 
and the life to come. Can I count on you to make 
yourself scarce when I drop in? Thanks eternal, 
old man.” 

When the pseudo-widower did drop in, at the first 
opportunity, he found that both Jimmy and Fate were 
considerate. For Jimmy, Junior, in a surreptitious 
Sunday dip in the lake, had parted with most of his 
breath and all of his animal spirits, and, at the hour 
of Roberts’ arrival, was being petted into comfort 
and secret satisfaction with his own exploit. The 
fact that he demanded the constant presence of both 
his parents made it inevitable that Miss Floyd should 
represent the family in the drawing-room. The visi- 
tor’s satisfaction with this state of affairs made his 
face almost too radiant. 


“From your expression, I should infer that you 
have recently heard from Mrs. Roberts,” said the 
girl, sounding the first note of the conversation from 
the string which seemed persistently to attract her. 

“I have,” he confessed, genially, “just heard from 
the lady I call by that name—by er—special delivery.” 
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Then, to avoid 
shoals, he guid- 
ed his conversa- 
tional skiff into 
the currents of 
literature, relig- 
ion and even 
politics, always 
keeping deli- 
cately in the 
foreground, for 
the young lady’s 
sake, the invis- 
ible chaperon, 
whose tastes, 
opinions and 
convictions were 
so amazingly 
like the girls 
own. 

“I am begin- 
ning to be very 
much interested 
in her” said 
Miss Floyd, 
“for you make 
her so real to 
me. I think,” 
she ventured, 
smiling, that 
yours must be 
an ideal mar- 
riage, like Jim- 
my’s.” 

“And yet—it 
isn't” breathed 
the young man, hesitatingly, “I ought not to say it, 
perhaps,” he went on, looking apologetic, “but the 
lady has one fault—” 

Miss Floyd looked shocked. “Oh, Mr. Roberts,” 
she cried, distressed. “Don’t—I don’t think you 
should speak of such a thing.” 

“Perhaps not,” he agreed, soberly. “I thought 
maybe talking over the situation impersonally with 
you—you seem so philosophical—might help.” 

The altruistic bait was effective. “What is the fault 
that mars her perfection?” The question carried a 
light touch of banter. 

“You might not consider it a fault,” he said, se- 
riously, “but she doesn’t show a proper fondness for 
me.” 
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The pretty brows drew together. “That is strange,” . 


said Miss Floyd, involuntarily, and Roberts with dif- 
ficulty repressed a shout of delight. 

But she was pondering. “I’ve studied a number 
of such cases,” she confessed. “Do you really wisk 
me to be a sort of family physician to prescribe for 
the trouble? Shall I examine vour case by questions 
ing your domestic habits and will you follow my pr 
scription ?” 

“I promise,” declared Roberts, recklessly, watch- 
ing with pleasure her half-unconscious but wholly 
charming assumption of orofessional dignity. 

“Now,” she began, “is i your custom to still send 
her an occasional box of roses or bunch of violets— 
just to remind her ‘hat you're still her admirer and 
—and lover? And Ro you bring her new books as 
they come out?” 

“I don’t,” admitte- patient, sorrowfully. “PI 
do better. By t ay, wont you mention a few of 
the latest best sellers you think she’d like?” Ana he 
took care to jot down the names of those she had not 
yet read. 

Mrs. Jimmy’s entrance made necessary the post- 
ponement of further “consultation”. 

During the week Evelyn was surprised to find her- 
self the recipient of three of the new novels, with a 
note explaining that copies of these books were being 


sent to Mrs. Roberts, and 
thanking Miss Floyd for her 
well-timed advice. 

But the next interview—made 
possible by Mrs. Jimmy, now 
Roberts’ diplomatic ally—was 
fraught with more definite re- 
sults. The fair interrogator put 
the question, 

“Do you tall with her about 
your work, your plans—about 
your business?” 

“Now, see here, Miss Floyd,” 
objected Roberts, “why bother 
her with those? She wasn’t 
meant to be worried about that 
sort of thing.” 

“That’s just the trouble! You 
men do not recognize that your 
wives have either penetration or 
judgment enough to discuss 
business affairs. Besides, do 
you never feel the need of her 
sympathy in those things? You 
would both be happier, I am 
sure, if you could make her 
your comrade.” 

“Well, that is really just what 
I want to do.” He was bend- 
ing dangerously near her flushed face and glowing 
eyes. “But I don’t know how to go about it. If you 
think she really wishes it, suppose you coach me. You 
certainly do seem to have a marvelous way of un- 
derstanding her. Now, help me to get started on 
this phase of reform.” I 

“Im afraid I couldn't do that,” Evelyn demurred. 

“Couldn’t we have a little rehearsal, as it were, of 
the things I'll talk over with—my wife—when I 
really have her with me,” he finished, boldly. 

“It can’t be very realistic,” she smiled, drawing 
away a bit. “However, if Mrs. Roberts were really 
here in my place, she would notice that in spite of 
your easy exterior, you are wearing a new worry- 
line in your forehead.” 

“Which might be erased—” for the life of him he 
could not keep from imagining the magic touch of 
that rose-mouth upon it. 

“Which would make her suspect that you’ve had a 
trying day. With the least encouragement in the 
world, she would be sure to ask you what it was all 
about.” 

“Did Jimmy tell you about the strike from the 
Factory Flats?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Not a word.” 

“You are quite wonderful.’ 

“Not at all. Only a woman, like Mrs. Roberts.” 

“Then I’m to tell you about it?” 

“Y£ it isn’t a secret.” 

Ho proceeded to explain the conditions among the 
factory hands who were also compulsory tenants of 
his and Smithers’. “You see,” he ended, “we’re likely 
to lose an appreciable amount or else submit to being 
bullied. (Ncw, why should I let such a recital cloud 
her beautiful fece?)” He was really more deeply con- 
cerned, at the moment, in trying to imagine just how 
a flood of love-light would affect those lustrous eyes 
looking so earnestly intc his. 
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“I see. I wish—I wish I could look at those build- 
ings. Pd soon know whether the complaints are justi- 
fiable. or whether it is, as you say, a case of hold-up. 
There, i forgot. I should have said that you ought 
to have Mrs. Rcberts go with you some time. J wish 
she were here.” 

“Will you go with me—in her place—to-morrow: 
Smithers really runs the tenements, but as Pve an 
equal interest, I ought to investigate personally.” 

“It would be better if I should go alone, unoflicially, 
you know. Then PI tell you what I think.” 

Not during to grumble, Roberts acquiesced, but he 
was waiting in his motor the next afternoon, when she 
emerged, a little pale and languid, from the main door- 
way of the dingy Flats. By the time they had reached 
the Floyd home, she had extracted from him a prom- 
ise which, if Smithers proved amenable to argument, 
would call for considerable expenditure by the firm. 
Roberts could have felt chagrined at his weakness in 
yielding to a woman’s coaxing, but instead he con- 
gratulated himself on his good luck. Not for a few 
thousand would he have missed that wonderful hand- 
clasp of gratitude which she gave him in parting. 

“Now, you will tell her all about it, wont you?” 
she added. 

“Dear Miss Floyd,” he began, “there isn’t any—any 
thing I would rather do,” he finished in a nanic. 

“Good night,” said Evelyn, her voice sounding a 
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He gazed rapturously at the display in windows and cages 


on the Bayou Teche, State: of Louisiana—which piece of information is 

entirely superfluous except for the benefit of those persons unfortunate 

enough to live too far away from that historic and romantic region to 
be acquainted with even its oldest and most prominent families. Ç 

For, indeed, the Badaus were among the first “Cajin” families to settle there, 
as the youngest talking member among them would tell you proudly. And the 
present domicile of the oldest member of the family had been handed down from 
one generation to another for a century and a half. 

What was more, none of the family had ever traveled outside the narrow 
borders of the parish—none, that is, save Aristeed, who was the son of the oldest 
member mentioned, and whose daring, ventursome spirit was the source of much 
excited discussion and many terrifying predictions among the rest of the family. 

Had he not been to New Iberia two or three times? And even as far as 
Spanish Lake on a “hont” for the canard Mallard and the fine Dogrie ducks? 
Oh, he was a much traveled man, “yas”! 

But when he announced his intention one day of making a trip to New 
Orleans, all of a “hondred” miles away, if not more, the whole family were 


A RISTEED BADAU was from Pont Breaux, in the parish of St. Martin, 


- aghast. That was too much! Had he declared he was going to take a trip to 


the moon it would have created no greater commotion. 

As soon as the word was passed around, the family gathered together by a 
sort of natural gravitation to discuss ways and means of inducing Aristeed to 
abandon his reckless purpose. On one thing they were unanimously agreed—it 
was very unlikely that he would ever get back alive. But in the end they all— 
his “honcles”, his “modder”, his “fodder” and his numerous “cozzins”—had to 
admit that “when Aristeed got somethin’ in hees head, it was not in hees foot, 
non,”—so they just as well make up their mind he was “goin’ go, yas”! 

Some of them even accompanied him as far as the railroad depot, all of 
fifteen miles away, and a journey that furnished them material for conversation 
the rest of their lives. The rest bade him an affectionate and tearful adieu when 
he left the house, trying to be cheerful in spite of their forebodings. New Orleans 
was a terrible place, yas; they had seen many people from there and they told 
horrifying tales of its wickedness and dangers. 

Philomene, his “cozzin” and also his sweetheart, assured him tearfully that 
she would go at once to church and “make mass” for his safe return. His little 
brother, Florestal, refused to be comforted, and screamed hysterically as the 
train pulled in, All wished him “good lock” and “bon voyage” as he sped away, 
watching till the train was entirely out of sight. 

Aristeed, himself, was more affected by the general sorrowful atmosphere 
than he would admit, but his spirits soon revived at sight of the many wonderful 
things to be seen on the way. And in due time he reached la belle New Orleans, 
the city of his dreams. 

But not in his wildest dreams had he ever conceived of the reality. Nor had 
the brilliant descriptions he had heard of it told half of it glories and wonders! 
The Bayou Teche was “beeg, yas”, but he remembered it with a sort of shame 
when he gazed for the first time upon the great Mississippi. It made Aristeed 
himself feel very small and insignificant somehow. ‘Then there were the great 
boats skimming over it—as big as a dozen houses in New Iberia put together; 
the street cars that flew past, neither pushed nor pulled by anything so far as 
he could see; the million lights twinkling at him (for it was getting dark), and 
the rush and roar and bustle of the city; and then the people—ah, the people! 
He never dreamed there were so many in the whole world. Oh, this was life, yas— 
something to tell them about at home to the end of his days! 

For a while he stood entranced, then wandered slowly along, gazing with wide 
eyes at everything about him. Finally he remembered a card on which an address 
had been written by a friend, directing him to the Hotel St. Louis, and he stopped 
a passer-by to inquire how to get there; only to learn that it was no more, but 
had long since passed into history—and that made him very sad. Tant Felicie 
would cry when she heard it; not that Tant Felicie had ever been there, but her 
“cozzin” had once spent three weeks in the “quarter Francais” of New Orleans, 
at this famous ante-bellum hostelry, and his vivid description of the splendor of 
its days was very dear to her heart even now. Yes, it was still standing, his in- 
formant told him—and there was enough of its original grandeur left to give 
some idea of what it had been once. Aristeed could not be content without a 
look at it, though night was closing in and he was told it was some distance away. 
So, after numerous and minute directions, he set out in search of it, 

Not being city wise, however, he was misled by the many bewildering noises 
and crooks and turns on the way and had to apply to several people to set him 
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right. One of these, an elderly gentleman with the 
most pleasant face Aristeed thought he had ever 
seen, walked with him till the place was reached, 

` from which act of courtesy, as well as from his 
speech and manner, Aristeed quickly decided he was 
also French. And his delight can be imagined when 
he discovered a little later that he was not only 
French, but an old friend of his grandpere’s, and 
knew nearly all of the Badau family! 

The old gentleman himself, was equally pleased. 
“Badau? Oh, yas, I know all the Badaus of St. 
Martin,” he said. “They are ver’ fine people; and 

so you are Aristeed, name for your grandpere? He was my ver’ dear frien’, yas.” 

To one who knows the race it is not necessary to say that all their worldly 
possessions are at the disposal of their friends. Aristeed was at once taken 
charge of by his new friend, who informed him he was on his way home to dinner, 
and insisted that Aristeed accompany him. Once there, he was not permitted to 
depart, and his stay in the wonderful Crescent City was a radiant memory to be 
dreamed over and talked about the rest of his life. In the evening they would 
sit at the dinner table over their coffee, cheese and guava jelly, Mr. Bienvenue 
(which was his friend’s name) talking of the by-gone glories of New Orleans, and 
outling plans for the next day’s sight-seeing for Aristeed. Occasionally, he would 
make inquiries about some old friend who lived in the Teche country, which was 
his mother’s birthplace; sometimes they would clink their glasses of vin rouge 
and drink to some friend or relative who had gone to his final sleep. 

Mr. Bienvenue’s family (on his father’s side) had literally grown up with 
the city—one of his favorite boasts being that his grandpere lived there when 
“alligators pass on de street”, and when it was no uncommon thing for the resi- 
dents to be aroused from their midnight slumbers by the hair-raising war- 
whoop of the redskins. And however much he talked, Aristeed’s greedy soul 
clamored for more. When Mr. Bienvenue was busy during ‘the day, Aristeed went 
sightseeing on his own “hook”. 
After the first few days he 
ceased to be alarmed or amaz- 
ed at the commoner city sights 
and sounds; and to most of 
the modern miracles and dis- 
coveries he took very kindly. 
One of the most fascinating 
wonders was the towering 
buildings, and he was not con- 
tent till he had climbed to. the 
very top of two or three of 
them—positively refusing to 
enter the elevator, to the vast re 
amusement of the presiding genius Ek 
thereof. 

“Not me, by gar,” he said, 
scornfully. “You don’t ‘hyst’ me iF 
up in no box with rope like that, Yi 
non—I got too moch sense, me, if 
I am from the contry.” 

But the fire department—ah, 
that was even more marvelous than 
the tall buildings. His graphic de- 
scription of it the first time he 
saw them respond to an alarm, is 
talked of still around Pont Breaux. 

“Nevair in my life did I see 
anything like dat, my: friends,” he 
would usually end with. “The 
building was high like de sky,— 
and the enjines they pump the 
water way more higher—it was 
hell, yas.” 

Mr. Bienvenue took him to $. 
the mint, where he watched £ 
them “makin monny”, and, as 
usual, was much amused at his 
original observa- 
tions. 

“What for a 
man be a dam fool 
an’ work,” he said, 
as he turned away, 
“when he can make 
monny like that!” 

Perhaps the 
crowning delight of 
all was when he dis- 
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For awhile he stood entranced 
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covered the far-famed bird and monkey stores on 
Chartres street. At the first one he stood timidly 
outside and gazed rapturously at the display in the 
windows and in the cages which consisted of. rabbits 
and fancy birds and chickens and beautiful puppies 
and kittens. It was not only the sights outside and 
those he could get a glimpse of inside that interested 
him, but the sounds that emanated from somewhere 
within—for all the world like mad, screeching demons. 

When he finally took courage and entered the store 
he was dumbfounded to discover that the yelling was 
done by what looked like hundreds of green chickens 
scattered all over the shelves and show-cases and 
counters. Such queer looking chickens they were, 
and so amusing in their antics, that he immediately 
lost interest in all the others. 

Certainly there were chickens at Pont Breaux, “hon- 
dreds” of them, but never in his life had he seen or 
heard of such chickens as these. And he promptly 
made up his mind to buy at least one to take home 
with him. 

Finally he approached the proprietor and asked, 
“How you call those green chicken?” 

“Chicken?” replied the proprietor, indignantly, look- 
ing at Aristeed as if he took him for the missing link. 
“Thass not green chicken—thass parrotte!” (accent 
on last syllable). 

“Parrotte? What you call parrotte?” 

“Parrotte is bird what talk—you not know par- 
rotte?” 

Aristeed came of a race that brooked neither fa- 
miliarity nor ridicule. He was quick of temper and 
quick to fight. 

“You take me for fool, huh? You think because 
Tm from de contry you mak dam fool out of me? 
Bird what talk, haime! You don’t try that kin’ o 
foolishness wit’ me, by gar—you talk to a Badau of 
St. Martin, yas, so you look out, you—” 

The proprietor quickly grasped the situation, and 
recognizing Aristeed’s race and kind, meekly apolo- 
gized, and then proceeded to explain: 

“Vraimant, messier, for true, my friend, that is bird 
what talk. That bird there, he talk mo’ better Heng- 
lish, French, Spanish, as you or me; he sing, he say 
de mass. Vraimant, he is ver’ fine bird!” 

Aristeed was but half convinced. “Well,” he re- 
plied, cautiously, “lemme see those bird talk, then.” 

A parrot was taken from the cage and placed on 
the counter. It took very little persuasion to induce 
him to exhibit his accomplishments. 

First he chanted the mass of the Church in Latin, 
so familiar to Aristeed and all his people, who were 
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EFORE the girl came, there 
B was just the Street. 
It lay, a dingy red-clay 
span of not more than three 
hundred yards. Behind it and in 
front of it, and flanking it at both 
ends, were thoroughfares of ultra-respectability— 
thoroughfares whose complacent pride of class beamed 
visibly from asphalt pavements, from neat little cot- 
tages, each with its smooth green front yard, each 
with dainty white curtains in door and window, which 
ever fluttered a signal of cleanliness and caste. 

But on the Street—my Street—it was different. 
The asphalt stopped abruptly at its boundaries, and 
neatness with it. The sidewalks on my Street had 
none of the order of its neighbors. The hexagonal 
blocks, with which the city fathers had covered its 
walks, in apology, it would seem, for its existence, had 
long ago lost their even contour and their smoothness, 
and the cracks they bore were essentially of the na- 
ture of the Street. 

And there were no neat cottages. Just square plain 
houses, without ornament, and sadly in need of paint, 
bordered it—a monotonous, cramped vista. 

They were very un-aesthetic, the people of my 
Street. There was no sense of beauty among them, 
to keep from the red-clay surface a complement of 
tin cans, paper, and an occasional defunct cat. 

I forgot the trees, in detailing the equipment of the 
respectable streets which hemmed in mine. But no 
wonder, for on my Street trees and grass and every 
growth was lacking, save now and then a straggling 
weed, that sprang undaunted from the clay. 

You know the street, all of you. Your town, like 
mine, has undergone a boom, and with your boom 
came the existence of streets, just like mine. ‘There 
came an influx of all sorts and conditions of men 
when the “foreign capital” started the boom. Space 
became waste, the influx necessitated accommodation, 
and—hence the Street. . 

Dreary, amorphous, it was the self-appointed chan- 
nel for the winds that. bit and slashed along its course 
in winter, that sung or sighed through every warp 
of the timber, that made more cheerless the cold 
days. 


Harvard Veterans 


By WITTER BYNNER 


Shall it be said of us that we grow old 

Upon our wrath, cherish a broken grudge 

Of other days and set ourselves to judge 

That these, not those, deserve to be en- 
rolled, — 

That only Northern dead are consecrate? 


What were we fighting for if not for this: 


To build above the shadowy abyss 

A bridge of union! For the sake of hate, 
Exclusion and self-praise was victory 
Bestowed? Were we so blinded in the fight, 
That we can now deny the very light 

That led us?—be so near it and not see? 


O, let us free our own belated slave, 
Making emancipation manifest 
By loosing love from its imprisoning 
breast; — 
Then let it well be said that we were brave! 
WINDsoR, VERMONT, 


devout Catholics. Then he broke into French and chat- 
tered away at Aristeed in the most incredible way, to 
his unbounded joy and bewilderment. But when he 
wound up with a tirade of blood-curdling Spanish 
profanity, most of which Aristeed understood (for 
there are many Spanish people in the Teche country) 
he then and there made up his mind the bird was his. 
All the other wonders were as nothing to this. Never 
in their lives had any of his family heard of a bird 
that could talk. There would be no use to- tell them 
about it; they would only laugh and call him a fool. 

“Damme, mais, Cest magnifique!” he exclaimed. 
“How much for those bird, huh?” 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

The price staggered him for a minute, but con- 
sidering what he was getting it did not seem exor- 
bitant after thinking over it. And the bargain was 
made. “Here is de monny,” he said. “Now you just 
put heem in one box an’ mark heem, ‘Narcisse Badau, 


It was a radiator of heat under the sun of mid- 
summer, when the rugged pavement steamed, lacking 
the refreshing hose baths that were bestowed on the 
neighboring thoroughfares, and when even the weeds 
were baked to a sterile brownness. 

That was my Street; cut hastily through the back 
yards of our oldest residents, fringed hastily with 
bare, square houses, whose two rooms upstairs, and 
two rooms downstairs were not more cramped tha 
were the two rows of houses themselves. : 

And the people—colorless, just as the street. They 
were singularly consistent as to keeping within the 
cramped four rooms of their houses, and there was 
hardly a time but that the Street seemed almost de- 
serted and cheerless. 


OUNG Winthrop knew it, and was none the bet- 
ter in mind or spirit for the acquaintance. The 
Street was one of the things that summoned 

the “blues”, and the “blues” came often to the young 
doctor. There was little else to fill in the long hours 
of waiting for patients and a practice. 

Just out of college, a stranger in the town to which 
the rosy promises of the boom circulars had lured 
him, he had come, installed himself in a very modest 
office, and had been waiting since. And he came to 
know the Street. 

For the Street afforded his only opportunity. An 
old practitioner of our town, wise in the knowledge 
of fees, and having instinctively compiled a financial 
rating of the Street at the first, turned over to Win- 
throp its practice. 

For which the struggling M.D.—Winthrop insisted 
on the M.D.—was very grateful, at first. Then he, too, 
began to accumulate worldly knowledge in connection 
with experience in the noble vocation of alleviating 
suffering. 

As the slow and profitless weeks passed into months 
with Winthrop, he became a familiar figure on the 
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Pont Breaux, St. Martin Parish, La” Thass my 
brother—an’ you bet he is goin’ be surprise, yas, 
when he get dat bird an’ hear what he got to say!” 

The box was promptly packed and shipped under 
the personal supervision of Aristeed. And the next 
day he suddenly fell into a fit of homesickness. There 
was much to tell the folks; it seemed very long since 
he had seen them. He was anxious to know what they 
would say about the talking bird. It made him laugh 
to think of it. So he wrote at once telling them he 
would start in three days for home. That would give 
them plenty of time to get the letter and come to 
meet him at the station—a pleasure he would not de- 
prive them of, however anxious he might be to get 
home. 

With sincere grief he bade his new friends good-by 
on the day appointed for his departune, assuring them 
of his life-long gratitude and friendship, and then 
his thoughts were turned homeward. 

His descent from the train was the signal for a 
rush and an excited chorus: “Le viola!” “Hey, Aris- 
teed!” “How you, pass?” “You are back, yas, Aris- 
teed !” ' 

Amid the general embracing and kissing of the 
whole family, and all the relatives, to say nothing of 
many friends, Aristeed managed to sputter to Nar- 
cisse: 

“Tua prie, mon parrotte?” (Did you get my par- 
rot? 

“Your parrotte?” 

“Yas, what I sheep from New Orleans to you in 
box.” 

“Oh, you mean that green chicken what you send?” 
replied Narcisse. “Yas, I got heem—an’ he was ver’ 
toff.” 

“Toff? What you mean toff?” exclaimed Aristeed, 
his hair almost rising in horror. “That was no green 
chicken—that was bird what talk—what is call par- 
rotte!” Narcisse, was on his dignity in a second, as 
a roar of laughter rang out. 

“You try to make dam fool out o’ me?” he said, 
wrathfully. “Because you have travel you come home 
an’ make fun of your brother what stay behin’, huh? 
Jamais de la vie, if I would believe that of you if 
somebody have tell me. I put heem in de gumbo 
(soup) an’ he was ver’ toff, I tell you; an’ lemme 
tell you somethin’—if that bird could talk, what you 
call parrotte, what for did he not say somethin’ when 
I had de hax on hees neck? If he could talk, that 
was de time for heem to talk, yas—an’ he no say 
dam word! I cott off hees head an’ put heem in de 
gumbo, me. Bird what talk huh!” 


Street. Back and forth to the dingy 
little rooms where scarlet fever and 
measles and such ills raged, Win- 
throp passed; now to usher into be- 
ing, with pitying prayers, another 
of the Street-people; now to watch, 
with something of relief, the eyes of some tired 
Street-dweller close forever. 

It was all good schooling, and the boy was taught 
much of the world and of charity and of brother- 
hood, much more than all the fees of the town could 
buy, during the first hard days. But all the same, 
they were hard. . 

Then, one day, the girl came. 

Whom the new family was, whence they came, no 
one of the Street knew. And few cared, according to 
the way of the Street. The creaking dray that 
passed one evening brought a few pinched house- 
wives to the front doors, brooms in hand. From the 
dray to a party of two who moved abreast of it on 
the sidewalk the glance passed, uncurious. Then the 
doors closed. 

The girl and an old woman made up the party. 
They were different from the Street-dwellers; the 
woman not pinched and bent, but straight and with 
a smoothness of skin that was still plain through the 
wrinkles. The girl was neat, unlike the young females 
of the Street. Her hair did not straggle and flutter 
unkemptly, her skirts did not drag behind,’ with a 
compensating hoist in front. And her face and 
straight back were different from the corresponding 
anatomical features of the telephone- and counter- 
tenders who made up the feminine population of the 
Street. 

It was a mild sensation for the few watchers when 
they saw the dray and the two women stop before a 
vacant house. But it was not long before the furni- 
ture was transferred to the house; the driver lashed 
his horses to a gallop, as if to escape a vitiated at- 
mosphere; the two women entered. 

Even at a distance the Street-woman noted that 
the furniture which the two new women brought was 
not of the kind of their knowledge; not the kind of 
the instalment man. And there was a little wonder- 
ment, for a while, but when the watchers looked again, 
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the blank face of the house told nothing more than 
did a score of others, equally blank, on either side. 

But the men on the Street, unlike the petticoated 
contingent, were frankly curious when, the next morn- 
ing, the most of them beheld the girl for the first 
time. The door of a square white house, which was 
just like many other square white houses, opened to 
admit to the crisp morning a girl, the like of whom 
the Street-dwellers saw but seldom—and never on 
the Street. 

Her tan skirt, her tan jacket, her small round tan 
hat were to the Street men wonderful. You or I 
would have noticed a carefully darned rent or two, a 
worn seam which paraded itself in spite of the shield 
of a neat bit of needle-work. We would have known 
that the hat was of last year’s stock. But her new 
neighbors saw not these things, but only the trim 
figure, as it descended the three rickety 
steps from the front door to the pave- 
ment. 

It stopped there, a lifted hand waved 
a farewell to an old face framed in the 
window upstairs, the girl swung off down 
the Street. And forthwith the wonder- 
ing men assembled to gossip. ` 

And the wonder continued. When a 
small brown flower-pot was seen in the 
front window, holding a fern, and an- 
other with a long trailing plant, and two 
more with geraniums, they marvelled, 
even the women. 

Winthrop wondered too, when he 
passed the house bound for the scene of 
his daily ministrations to a squalling 
child, whose sore eyes were to the young 
doctor two vexing problems. But the 
pitiful state of the inflamed eyes drove 
all speculation as to flowers out of his 
mind that day. 

It was more than a week after his first 
sight of the flowers that he saw her for 
the first time. He had heard of her be- 
fore that, when the little sister of the 
sore-eyed sufferer tore into the 
sick-room to exhibit a tiny red 
flower which the “new lady” had 
given, telling of the unwonted be- 
neficence between munches of a 
wonderful sweet cracker, also the 
gift of the “new lady”. 

Winthrop was casually sur- 
prised, for from the evidence, the 
“new lady” was beyond doubt 
“new”. His inquiries elicited the 
information that she was pretty, 
and, which impressed the child 
more, was “jest as clean, an’ 
smelt good, an’ so does her hair.” 

The scolding of the mother in- 
terrupted the child’s description 
of her good fairy. 

“You keep away from there, 
you hear me. I ain’t goin’ ter 
have you hangin’ aroun’ an’ tak- 
in’ things from folks ’at you 
don’t know nuthin’ about. Now 
git out, an’ let the doctor *tend 
to Sadie’s eyes.” 

Winthrop was frankly startled 
at his sight of the good fairy 
soon after. It was late in the 
afternoon when even the Street 
at its very best, in the cool calm that came 
after an enervating day, could not dispel the 
onset of the “blues”, which the plaint of little 
Sore-eyes had started. 

He saw her coming toward him, with a walk 
that had much of weariness in its motion; 
swinging in her hand was a black sailor hat; 
her hair, loosened since the morning’s toilet, 
waved just a little in the tiny breeze of the 
summer evening. 

As he saw her, Winthrop knew that this was 
the “new lady”, and his conclusion was fur- 
ther justified as he looked to see her stop to pat the 
shoulder of a smudgy-faced urchin, who had crawled 
from a seat in the clay at the call of her smile. 

She passed up the steps of the house of the win- 
dow-garden, and Winthrop’s family, whose names 
were conspicuous in a certain little blue book, would 
not have countenanced the stare which he bestowed 
upon the blank facade, nor the halt before the house 
which his stare entailed. 

There were no “blues” that night. The dreams of 
an automobile and a profitable clientele gave place 
to visions of a being with heavy hair, that fluttered 
when freed from the restraint of a black sailor hat. 

He spoke to her for the first time soon after: His 
office had been invaded by a Street-child, who re- 
quested his presence on the Street, where a little 
sister had been burned. 

She was there, the “new lady”, and her ministra- 
tions of soda, already applied to the burns, had won 
the little girl. š 

The sufferer lay, clutehing the hand of the “new 
lady”. The grip tightened convulsively with each of 


the sobs that melted into moans of pain. And there 
was nothing within the ken of Winthrop’s science that 
could be as efficacious -as the cool hand of the girl on 
the brow of the child. 

Their introduction was informal. When Winthrop 
left the child sleeping, a half hour later, he spoke to 
the girl. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. “You saved her and 
the family from a bad evening. And me, too,” he 
added, in after thought. 

“Oh, it was nothing. I am only too glad to have 
helped the poor little thing. I remembered, you see,” 
she smiled, “how my own mother had acted, when I 
was the burned one.” 

Winthrop never learned, until long after, that it 
was she who had borne the screaming child into the 
home, when the little bonfire on the sidewalk had re- 


A girl, the like of whom the Street-dwellers saw but seldom 


sulted so unexpectedly. They walked slowly down the 
street, toward her house. She had remained in the 
room of the burned child during his work, moving 
swiftly to his call for water and aid. The task had 
brought with it a sudden intimacy, and there was, 
too, a subtle sense of kindred of caste, despite her 
surroundings, that made it seem as if Winthrop had 
known her for a long time. 

He spoke of his work on the Street, and of things 
commonplace, and, as they paused before her home, 
he learned her name. And Winthrop walked back to 
the office, restraining a foolish desire to run the dis- 
tance, there to sit and dream through the smoke of 
his pipe. 

He saw her after that, every evening, and it was 
not altogether coincidence that timed his calls upon 
the sick of the Street. He saw her in her home once, 
a Sunday afternoon, when she and her mother enter- 


tained regally at a dinner of crackers and canned 


things and excellent tea. 


He learned of their life, and of her work in a law- 
yer’s office downtown. It was told simply, just the 
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fact and that was all. The mother spoke of her hus- 
band once, and that casually, and Winthrop remem- 


_bered the newspaper story of more than a year past, 


which told of the crash of a conservative old bank 
in a neighboring city, of the death of its president by 
his own hand, and of the loss of his all, by the sac- 
rifice of which the ruin of a good old name had been 
partly absolved. a 

Beyond that there was nothing of personalities, 
nothing that he was told or that he could see, except 
the wonderful love of mother and daughter, which 
was plain. 

They talked of things with which he had been fa- 
miliar during the old life—it seemed years ago—at 
home with the family of the blue book. When he 
called, and his calls were frequent thereafter, and 
bright spots in his existence, mother and daughter to- 
gether received him in the plain sitting room. 

There was a cloud, however, just a little one, 
to all his contentment, and it came at the re- 
serve which always marked her attitude. She 
would laugh, and readily, but there was always 
something which seemed to warn him from 
trespass beyond the bounds of acquaintance- 
ship. From acquaintanceship through friend- 
ship to—something else, is a far cry. And 
though yet undiscovered by him, it was this 
something else which Winthrop sensed, and be- 
cause of which the reserve dismayed him. 

Somehow, since she came, the Street lost 
much of its horror to the young physician. 
There had grown up a little practice in other 
sections of the town, but the Street patients 
saw as much of the doctor as before, 

It was odd, Winthrop thought, how the little 
window garden, the one spot of green in the 
length of the Street, could transform dinginess 
into beauty. But it did for him, and always he 
glanced first for the window of the trailing vine, 
as soon as he entered the Street. He had been 
told that the window was that of her room. 

And there was not so much of misery in that 
quarter, it struck him. The sore eyes were 
well, measles and fever and the ills of anemia 
were not nearly so prevalent. And somehow 
burns and other evils were not visited as form- 
erly. There was a sort of a chéer that he never 
knew before, among the people. Summer with 
its heat drove the Street folks 
each from his four rooms to the 
cooler shade of the small porches, 
and many were the hails and 
chats which he encountered in his 
visits. For Winthrop had won 
the Street people long ago. 

And one or two lightened their 
long standing accounts consider- 
ably, at which the young doctor `: 
was agreeably surprised. f 

On this Sunday morning the 
world was especially bright and 
good to live in. They were go- 
ing to church together, he and she 
and the mother. Winthrop blessed 
the gods of weather for the morn- 
ing. He blessed them for the 
speckless sky, for the breeze that : 
tempered the summer sun, for 
the atmosphere redolent of peace 
and good-will and beauty. 

I remember the day well, as 
Winthrop afterwards told of it. 
It was the same as many other 
days to me, and I told him so, 
but I am a Street dweller, and 
my sense of appreciation for such ` 
things is dwarfed. That I got 
from Winthrop. 

But, all the same, the Street 
appeared to me as it had always. 
To Winthrop it was different. I 
suppose the green trailing vine in 
her window caught his eye, and 
he was oblivious to the rest. He 
hurried, stumbled once or twice when, in his joyous 
preoccupation, his toe brought up against the warps 
of the sidewalk, but he failed to notice it. There was 
nothing for him but the sense that he and she—and 
mother—were to be together, to kneel together, to 
sing together—he would hold mother’s hymn book, of 
course. 

There was nothing in his heart but the anticipation 
and the peace of the glorious day, a peace in accord 
with the melody that rang out from the chimes of a 
church across town, the church to which they were 
going. 

Recollections came to him of the words of the 
hymn, which the chimes clanged into being. He be- 
gan to hum, but the melody was too slow to keep 
pace with his pulse, which throbbed and throbbed. 
For it was summer, and he was young, and they were 
to be together—with mother. 

Doctor Winthrop cleared the three steps to her 
porch at a leap. As if automatically, as a loose plank 
of the floor rattled under his eager foot, the front 
door flew open and she stood there. With a sudden 
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disappointed throb of his heart, he saw that hers was 
not the costume of church-going. It was in fright- 
ened dishevelment, a blouse open at the throat, her 
hair in a rope around her forehead, as if she had 
been surprised in the midst of her toilet. 
“Hurry,” she said, stretching an arm toward him. 
“I have been waiting. Oh, why were you so long?” 


. Her voice broke with tearful appeal. 


The young doctor, dazed at the summons of her 
pale face, hurried with her into the house, blindly. 

“Here—in this room—mother’s heart—she was taken 
a little while ago—” the girl panted, as she thrust 
Winthrop through a door, which she leaned before 
him to open. 

“I have done nothing—I didn’t know—I knew that 
you were coming—” the panting voice continued. 

The mother lay upon the bed. Her face, naturally 
pale, was chalky, and she clutched at her bosom. The 
clutch tightened, as the signs of a spasm of pain 
passed over her face. Her eyes were closed, and she 
did not notice the entrance of the doctor. 

“It is her heart—neuralgia, they call it. It always 
comes suddenly, and each time it is worse, but it has 
never been so bad. Oh, do hurry.” 

The girl spoke rapidly, as she knelt fearfully by 
the side of the bed. Her last plea was a sob. 

The lover became the professional entity. A touch 
revealed to him a pulse bounding abnormally, and he 
knew that the old heart, overworked through a sud- 
den nervous seizure, must be relieved. He must work 
quickly, as he never had before, 

Yes, they had medicine, the girl told him when he 
asked. It was already lying, a small vial, on the bed. 
The girl, uncertain of the application, had flung it 
nervously away, knowing that he was coming. 

For a long time Winthrop worked. He experienced 
an unprofessional pang when the old lady smiled 
wanly at him through the traces of her pain. And 
he was nerved to further effort by the sight of the 
girl, as pale as her mother, utterly lost to every feel- 
ing but that of palpable fear. 

With the remedy from the medicine chest, and with 
plentiful use of cold water, the young doctor worked. 
Then the rapid, pounding pulse slowed, just a little; 


THE SOUTHERN SOLDIER By 


Ú huge army of the Southern Confederacy was prob- 
ably the most remarkable assemblage of its 

kind in the annals of the world. Those natu- 
rally expected to be the first to volunteer were the 
property-holders and their sons—the men of wealth 
and education. These had much, very much, to urge 
them on to sacrifice and devotion, for there was not 
only the principle involved, but their beautiful, happy 
homes and the means whereby they were to be main- 
tained, were to be protected. To them defeat meant 
a return to burnt homes, fenceless farms, poverty and 
ashes. 

These we are accustomed to refer to as the flower 
of Southern manhood. And the South was not slow 
to give of such men to her armies. She withheld not 
her very best from the sacrificial altar. In a paper 
read before the Military Historical Society of Massa- 
chusetts, General Chas. A. Whittier, of the Union 
Army, speaking of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
says: 

“This army will deservedly rank as the best which 
has existed on this continent. Suffering privations 
unknown to its opponents, it fought well from the 
early Peninsular days to the surrender of that small 
remnant at Appomattox. Without doubt it was com- 
posed of the best men of the South, rushing to what 
they considered a defence of their country against a 
bitter invader; and they todk the places assigned 
them, officer or private, and fought until beaten by 
superiority of numbers. The North sent no such 
army to the field, and its patriotism was of easier 
character.” Proceeding, General Whittier says: 

“As a matter of comparison we have lately read 
that from William and Mary College, Virginia, thirty- 
two out of thirty-five professors and instructors aban- 
doned the college work and joined the army in the 
field. Harvard College sent one professor from its 
large corps of professors and instructors.” 

Our own John B. Gordon tells us in his reminis- 
cences: 

“In every Southern State the universities and col- 
leges sent to the front their students and the flower 
of their alumni as volunteers. It is stated that nine- 
tenths of the students of the University of Virginia 
enlisted for the war. In the Rockbridge battery 
there were seven Masters of Arts of the university, 
twenty-eight college graduates, and twenty-five theo- 
logical students. Among these privates was R. E. 
Lee, Jr., son of the great commander.” 

A second element, and many hold that by far the 
greater part of the Southern Army were men who 
owned no houses, nor lands, nor slaves, but who occu- 
pied the land as tenants—men who, the war over, 
even though the South had been victorious would have 
had nothing to return to (aside from family ties) 
but the poverty they left behind them when they en- 
listed for the fray. 


then more, after a long time. The sweet old face 
was still pale, but the smile was as bright as ever 
when the mother thanked him as he pronounced 
the attack over, and gave his final orders for abso- 
lute quiet. 

The girl followed him into the hall. They faced 
each other, tensely. For somehow, he was pale now, 
as pale as she, and excited—by something; even then 
he knew not what. He was strangely jubilant, too, 
now that the danger was passed. 

He had saved her mother. He knew it, and he 
felt that she knew it. 

Something surged within him, under the summons 
of her gaze; her eyes met his, bearing a quality he 
had never seen before. 

He broke the silence with simple discretion. He 
would be back, he explained, with something her 
mother needed, and which should be kept in case of 
future attacks. 

“Angina pectoris. 
den,” he remarked. 

It may have been that she did not catch his words. 
She moved forward impulsively as he spoke, and held 
out her hands. 

“Dr. Winthrop,” she began, irrelevantly it would 
seem after his announcement, “you have saved the 
dearest thing in the world to me. I was afraid that 
she was—was—” 

She could not say the word which meant the end. 
Her voice broke slightly, and she continued, on the 
verge of a torrent of tears. 

“May God bless you for it, and don’t think that I 
will ever forget. My mother is all I have, and if she 
had—” 

Again she could not say the word, but turned 
slightly from him. 

Her reserve was gone now; her face worked tremu- 
lously. At the sight, the surge within Winthrop 
broke into a tumult. Then he knew. 

He stepped toward her, and faced her. She raised 
her head at his sudden movement, and looked at him, 
clear-eyed and sober, with a defensive return of the 
old dignity which he had never penetrated, and the 
words which had come to him fled as suddenly. 


It is always dangerous, and sud- 


And yet for the sake of the principle in which they 
believed these voluntarily enrolled for service and 
through the four terrible years bore the hardships of 
war with sacrifice and devotion equal to the others. 

Which of the two classes deserves the highest honor? 
We all know which has received most honor. 

Still another class who went with our army were 
the negro cooks and body servants of the boys in 
gray. These had everything to lose if the South 
should succeed. But how did they stand the test? I 
have never heard of one deserting. As a class they 
were true and lovingly loyal to their masters, obe- 
dient and devoted to every duty that fell to their lot. 
A representative of this type who is best known to 
me is Jere Perkins, the body servant of Mr. Charlie 
Perkins, of Brownsville, Tennessee, who was slain in 
the battle of Atlanta. 

In pathetic tones Jere still tells how he went with 
“Marse Charlie” to the war, waited on him in the 
camp, buried him after he was killed, and when the 
war was over “went back and fotch him home.” 

And now, with such an army as this, true in its al- 
legiance to the Southern Cause (coming no matter 
from what condition), 


“Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do or die,’ 


is it any wonder that it proved well-nigh invincible? 
And yet all the world wondered that it should” hold 
out so long against such bitter and overwhelming odds. 

Let us notice for a moment the estimate put upon 
thé valor and devotion of the Confederate Army by 
one of high authority who fought against it—General 
Buell. He says in “Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War”: 

“It required a naval fleet and 15,000 troops to ad- 
vance against a weak fort, manned by less than 100 
men, at Fort Henry; 35,000, with naval co-operation, 
to overcome 12,000 at Donelson; 60,000 to secure a 
victory over 40,000 at Pittsburg Landing (Shiloh) ; 
120,000 to enforce the retreat of 65,000 intrenched, 
after a month’s fighting and maneuvering at Corinth; 


- 100,000 repelled by 80,000 in the first Peninsular cam- 


paign against Richmond; 70,000, with a powerful na- 
val force, to inspire the campaign which lasted nine 
months, against 40,000 at Vicksburg; 90,000 to barely 
withstand the assault of 70,000 at Gettysburg; 115,000 
sustaining a frightful repulse from 60,000 at Fred- 
ericksburg; 100,000 attacked and defeated by 50,- 
000 at Chancellorsville; 85,000 held in check two 
days by 40,000 at Antietam; 43,000 retaining the 
field uncertainly against 38,000 at Stone River 
(Murfreesboro); 70,000 defeated at Chickamauga, 
and beleaguered by 70,000 at Chattanooga; 80,000 
merely to break the investing line of 45,000 at Chat- 
tanooga, and 100,000 to press back 50,000 increased at 
last to 70,000 from Chattanooga to Atanta, a distance 
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“I am glad,” he began, lamely; then nerved himself. 
“I am glad for you,” he went on, more steadily this 
time, “and for myself. Your loss would have been 
mine, for I—” 

Once more speech left him under her gaze, wide- 
eyed as it was now. He flushed. 

She, knowing intuitively what he would say, was 
quiet. Then she moved toward the door. 

“T must go to mother now,” she said. 

But he was before her, spurred at the danger of 
losing her now, at this time when they were close 
together. 

“Wait,” he pleaded.. “Your mother is all right now, 
Can’t you see what I want to say? Can't you see 
that I want to tell you that I love you, that it was 
for you that I have worked, even to-day, ever since 
you came into my life, and made it better and easier, 
and me stronger to work.” 

The color had returned to the girl’s face. And, 
though he did not see it, as she stood straight before 
him, the reserve had gone. It had melted long be- 
fore, while they worked together in the room. 

“And when you remember what I have done,” he 
went on, “remember me, just me, sometimes. Re- 
member why I worked, and how I have worked since 
I knew you. And that I am always your friend.” 

He put out his hand to her. But as he moved, the 
girl swayed toward him, and all the pent-up emotion 
of the day found its relief, as her head, with its 
“smelly” mass of hair, of which the Street-child had 
first told him, was pillowed on his shoulder. 


OMETIME after, as he stepped out onto the 

Street, he was surprised to find it still there. 

It did not seem to fit, it struck him, for there 

it lay, as bare and as dingy as ever. But he laughed. 

It was a good old world, and these were good people. 
And the Street had brought Her. 

There was the Street—he could almost call it his 
Street; there were the chimes, which beat out their 
melody; and there was the house—and She. 

Within, a girl was whispering in the ear of an old 
lady. And the mother, weak, but happy in her daugh- 
ter’s joyousness, smiled in sympathy. 
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of 120 miles, and then let go an operation which is 
commemorated at festive reunions by the standing 
toast of ‘One hundred days under fire’; 50,000 to de- 
feat the investing line of 30,000 at Nashville; and, 
finally, 120,000 to overcome 60,000 with exhaustion 
after a struggle of a year in Virginia.” 

In some of the battles thus enumerated by General 
Buell, the odds were even greater than he states 
them. To illustrate the implicit confidence with which 
the Southern soldiers followed their leaders, he draws 
the following comparison: 

“At Cold Harbor the Northern troops, who had 
proven their indomitable qualities by losses nearly 


` equal to the whole of their opponent, when ordered 


to another sacrifice, even under such a soldier as 
Hancock, answered the demand as one man—a silent 
and solid inertia. At Gettysburg Pickett, when wait- 
ing for the signal which Longstreet dreaded to re- 
peat, for the hopeless but immortal charge against 
Cemetery Hill, saluted and said, as he turned to his 
ready column: ‘I shall move forward, sir. ” 

What was it that moved the Confederate forces to 
such an unprecedented record? 

It was that heroic quality that insures the best re- 
sults in any righteous cause, be it ever so exalted or 
ever so humble; be it ever so important or seemingly 
so insignificant, viz.: the ability and willingness to 
suffer. In other words—the immolation of self in 
behalf of the cause espoused. 

The record of the Southern soldiers through the 
unequal contest has been the subject of a thousand 
memorial addresses. Volumes might be written re- 
counting the hardships of hunger, thirst, the. galling 
fire, the horrors of prison life, ete., endured by the 
proud and sensitive sons of Dixie. 

Not a great while ago my eye fell upon a letter 
published in the Scimitar from Mr. Lamar Fontaine, 
of Lyon, Mississippi, to his old friend and comrade, 
J. H. Moystine, of Memphis. These two, it seems, are 
the only survivors of the desperate expedition to 
Romney in the winter of 1862. Mr, Lamar says, in 
part: 

“It seems to me that it is time that we of the South, 
and especially the survivors of those dark and heroic 
days, were having a Southern history written that will 
tell the true story of the war. As it is we have oral 
dissertations that will fade and perish. I only hope 
and pray that š 


“Im the future some historian shall come forth brave 

and wise, 

With the love of the Republic and the truth before 
his eyes i 

He will hold the scales of justice, he will measure 
praise with blame, 

And the South shall siand his verdict, and stand it 
without shame.’” 


- Each of the instalments 
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STEPHENS 


In the August issue of 
Unctet Remus’s Home 
MaGazINE appeared a 
biographical sketch of 
Mr. Stephens by Mrs. 
Avary. It told of his 
early life, his attitude 
toward the Confederate 
cause, his relations with 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Lincoln, 
and other prominent 
characters in the events 
leading to the Civil War. 


which are to follow is in 
itself a rounded narra- 
tion, so that every num- 
ber, while a part of the 
whole, will be complete 
in itself. The present 
instalment gives Mr. 
Stephens’s own account 
of his arrest and his 
journey to Fort War- 
ren, Boston Harbor.— 
Editorial Note. 
CHAPTER I 

PRISON JOURNAL OF ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS 

Fort Warren, near Boston, Mass. 
Twenty-seventh May, 1865. 


T book was purchased this day of A. J. 
Hall, sutler at the Post, by Alexander H. 


Stephens, a prisoner at the Fort, with a view 

of preserving in it some regular record of the 
incidents of his imprisonment and prison life. It 
may be of interest to himself hereafter, should he be 
permitted to refer to it; and if his own life should 
not be spared, it may be of interest to some of his 
relatives and friends. He knows it will be of interest 
to his dear and only brother, the Hon. Linton 
Stephens, of Sparta, Ga., should this brother ever be 
permitted to see it. He feels sure that all his rela- 
tives would be exceedingly glad to peruse it, espe- 
cially in the event that they never see him again. For 
these reasons the book has been purchased. In it, he 
will first transcribe his notes made in pencil from the 
time of leaving home; that done, he intends to con- 
tinue it as a daily journal of such things as he may 
feel disposed to record. 


Liserry Hatt, Georgia, Thursday, May 11, 1865.— 
I wrote some letters for the mail, my custom being to 
attend to such business soon as breakfast was 
over; and Robert Hull [a young guest] and 
I were amusing ourselevs at casino, when Tim 
[a negro servant] came running into the par- 
lor saying: “Master! more Yankees have come! 
a whole heap are in town, galloping all about 
with guns.” Suspecting what it meant, I rose, 
told Robert I expected they had come for me, 
and entered my bedroom to make arrange- 
ments for leaving, should my apprehensions 
prove true. Soon, I saw an officer with sol- 
diers under arms approaching the house. The 
doors were all open. I met him in the library. 
He asked if my name was Stephens. I re- 
plied that it was. “Alexander H. Stephens?” 
said he. I told him that was my name. He 
said he had orders to arrest me. I asked his 
name and to see his orders. He said he was 
Captain Saint of the 4th Iowa Cavalry, or 
mounted infantry, attached to General Nel- 
son’s command; he was then under General 
Upton: he showed me the order by General 
Upton, at Atlanta, directing my arrest and 
that of Robert Toombs; no charge was speci- 
fied; he was instructed to go to Crawfordville, 
arrest me, proceed to Washington and arrest 
Mr. Toombs, and then carry both to General 
Upton’s headquarters. 

I told him I had been looking for something 
of this kind; at least, for some weeks had 
thought it not improbable; and hence had not 
left home; General Upton need not have sent 
any force for me; had he simply notified me 
that he wished me at headquarters, I should 
have gone. I asked how I was to travel. He 
said: “On the cars.” I asked if I would be 
permitted to carry any clothing. He said, 
“Yes.” I asked how long I might have for 
packing. He said: “A few minutes—as long 


“Liberty Hall”, the Home of Alexander Hamilton Stephens 


Mr. Stephens, in his roller chair and wearing his well-known high hat, is on the veranda, with friends and relatives around him. Negro 
servants are seated on the porch in the rear. This was Mr. Stephens’s favorite picture of his home. He kept it on his mantel in the Execu- 
tive Mansion in Atlanta. It passed, as his own gift, to the present owner, his great-niece, Mrs. Robert Lee Avary, formerly Miss Janie 


Stephens, by whose courtesy it is herewith reproduced. 


as necessary.” I set to packing. Harry came in, 
evincing great surprise and regret, to pack for me. 
The Captain then said: “You may take a servant with 
you if you wish.” I asked if he knew my destina- 
tion. He said: “First, Atlanta; then, Washington 
City.” I called in Anthony, a black boy from Rich- 
mond who had been waiting on me several years, and 
inquired if he wished to go;.I told him I would send 
him from Washington to his mother in Richmond. 
He was willing, so I bade him be ready soon as pos- 
sible. 


Leaves Home Under Guard 


In the meantime Mr. Hidell [his secretary] had 
come in; he was living with me and had gone out 
after breakfast. None of my brother John’s family 
residing at the old homestead happened to be with 
me; however, Clarence [his nephew], who was going 
to school at the Academy, hearing of what had oc- 
curred (I suppose), came over with some friends from 
town. It was about 10 a. m. when Captain Saint ar- 
rived. In about fifteen minutes we started for 
the depot, Anthony and I with the Captain and 
squad; friends, servants and Clarence following, 
most of them crying. My own heart was too full for 
tears, 

I had asked Captain Saint if I might write a letter 


A rare portrait of Mr. Stephens 
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or two. He. said I 
might. I wrote my 
brother a note in about 
these words: 


Dear Brother: I have 
just been arrested by 
Captain Saint of the 4th 
Iowa Cavalry. The or- 
der embraces General 
Toombs. We are both 
to be carried to Atlanta 
and thence to Washing- 
ton City it seems. When 
I shall see you again, if 
ever, I don’t know. May 
God enable you to be as 
well prepared for what- 
ever fate may await me 
as I trust He will en- 
able me to bear it. May 
His blessings ever at- 
tend you and yours. 

My kindest regards 
to Cosby, Dick Johnson, 
and all. friends. 

I have not time to say 
more. My tenderest 
love to your dear little ones. Yours most affection- 
ately, ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


This I sealed and addressed to Linton and told 
Harry to'send to Sparta. The Captain said he pre- 
ferred that I should not send it then. I opened and 
handed it to him. He still objected, and I tore it up. 
At the cars a great many people had assembled. All 
seemed deeply oppressed and grieved. Many wept 
bitterly. To me the parting was exceedingly sor- 
rowful. 

About four miles from Washington, the train 
slowed up at a shanty occupied by a track super- 
visor. Here, I was put off with about twenty sol- 
diers to guard me. The Captain and the others went 
on to Washington. He said he expected to be back 
in an hour. The man of the house gave me dinner: 
fried meat and corn bread. He said it was the best 
he had. I was not hungry, but to show my gratitude 
for his hospitality, I shared his homely meal. Night 
came. The Captain had not returned. The good man 
asked me to partake of his supper; I accepted as 
before; his lady was kind, and apologized for having 
no better fare to offer. 

About nine the Captain returned. I was put aboard 
the train. The ground was wet from rain and I got 
my feet damp; this, with the chill of the night air, 
gave me a sore throat. I asked the Captain if 
he had Mr. Toombs. “No,” he replied, “Mr. 
Toombs flanked us.”* This was said in a 
rather disappointed and irate tone, 

Attanta, May 12.—Carried to General Up- 
ton’s headquarters. The first person I saw 
that I knew was Felix, a colored man -who 
was a servant to Mr. Toombs and myself when 
we lived together in Washington City. He 
was very glad to see me and I gave him a 
hearty handshake. General Upton had gone 
to Macon, but was expected back that night. 
Captain Gilpin, of his staff, assigned me a 
room and ordered breakfast; Felix soon had 
it ready. Walked about the city under guard. 
The desolation and havoc of war here are 
soul-rending. Several persons called to see 
me, Gip Grier [his cousin A. G. Grier] the 
first; my heart almost burst when I saw him, 
but I suppressed all show of emotion. General 
Ira R. Foster ** was allowed to write me a 
note and I to answer it. Colonel G. W. Lee 
was permitted to speak to me, but not to hold 
conversation. John W. Duncan was permitted 
to visit my room; so, too, was Gip Grier. 
Captain Saint sent the surgeon of his regi- 
ment to prescribe for my hoarseness. 

I started from home with about $590 in gold 
which had been laid up for a long time for 
such a contingency. I got Gip Grier to ex- 
change $20 of it for greenbacks and sinall sil- 
ver. I had first asked Captain Gilpin if this 
would be allowed. Gip offered me $100 addi- 


* Toombs was in his front door when Captain Saint 
entered his yard; he went out at the back and escaped 
to the woods. 


** Confederate Quartermaster-General of Georgia ` 
during the war. Other visitors, except those specified 
as from the North or as belonging to General Upton’s 
staff, were Confederates. 
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tional in gold. I declined it. Duncan offered any 
amount I might want. I told him I hoped I had 
enough. General Foster, in his note, offered any funds 
I might. need. 

May 13.—General Upton called early. He informed 
me that he had removed all 
guards, that I was on my pa- 
role. - I told him I should not 
violate it. He was very courte- 
ous and agreeable; told me my 


learned from him that Mr. Da- 
vis had been captured, that 
Clement C. Clay had surren- 
dered himself, and that Mr. 
Davis and party would be in 
Atlanta to-night on their way 
to Washington. He gave me 
choice of route: by Dalton and 
the lines of railroads northwest 
and north, or by sea from Sa- 
vannah. I selected the sea 
route, but told him I did not 
wish to go with Mr. Davis. He E 
said he would send me in a spe- 
cial train to-night to Augusta, 
but from there to Savannah I 
should have to travel on the 
boat with Mr. Davis and party; 
there was but one boat at Au- 
gusta: From Savannah to Hil- 
ton Head and on he would try 
to have me sent by separate 
packet if it could be done. I 
had frequent talks with General 
Upton during the day and was 
well pleased with him. Some 
friends called; Gip Grier and 
Duncan several times. Duncan gave me the name of 
a banking-house in Europe in which he has funds, 
authorizing me to draw on his account for any amount 
I might need. Major Cooper called, Dr. Powell, Dr. 
Simmons and others; and some ladies, who wept in 
parting with me. Mrs. Powell sent refreshments; and 
Mrs. Thrasher sent my comfortable bed. This even- 
ing Colonel Peters, of Iowa, came to renew acquain- 
tance with me. He was introduced to me in Wash- 
ington City many years ago by Senator G. W. Jones, 
of Iowa. 

From my window, just before night, I took a bird’s- 
eye survey of the ruins of this place. I saw where the 
Trout House stood, where Douglas spoke in 1860—I 
thought of the scenes of that day, and my deep fore- 
bodings of all these troubles; and how sorely op- 
pressed I was at heart, not much less so than now, in 
their full realization with myself among the victims. 
How strange it seems to me that I should thus suffer, 
I who did everything in the power of man to prevent 
them. I could but rest my eye for a time upon the 
tuins of the Atlanta Hotel, while the mind was 
crowded with associations brought to life in gazing 
upon it. There, on the fourth September, 1848, I 
was near losing my life for resenting the charge of 
being a traitor to the South;* now I am here, a 
prisoner under charge, I suppose, of being a traitor 
to the Union. In all, I have done nothing but what I 
thought was right. 

9 p. m.—General Upton informed me that my 
train starts at eleven; that I may stop at home, take 
breakfast, and get more clothing: the train carrying 
Mr. Davis and party leaves here two hours later than 
. mine; I may remain home until it overtakes me. I 
immediately wrote Hidell. I hoped my brother might 
be in Crawfordville. I was anxious to see him and 
coubted not that word had been sent him of my ar- 
rest. Gip took the letter to the mail-train at ten- 
thirty, returned and remained with me until near the 
hour for my departure, as did Duncan. I requested 
both to write Linton, giving him the particulars of 
my situation and destination as far as known. 

I told General Upton that there was another col- 
ored boy at my house, Henry, Anthony’s brother, 
whose mother is in Richmond and whom I should like 
to take to Fortress Monroe whence I could send him 
to her. He consented. About eleven, we were off. 

CRAWFORDVILLE, May 14.—At 11:30 this morning, the 
cars reached Crawfordville. Hidell had gotten my 
letter. A large crowd was at the depot to see me. 
I hastened to my house as I had much to do. Church 
was just out, preaching over, and the congregation 
leaving. I could but give a parting shake of the hand 
to many whose eyes were filled with tears. Nearly 
all my servants from the homestead were at church, 
but none of my sister-in-law’s family, except my 
nephew, Linton Andrew. Hidell had not had time 
to send them word I was coming. My nephew, John, 
was gone to Washington, Ga. First, he had gone 
ale SSL ` 


_ * His Southern political opponents condemned him for de- 
feating the Clayton Compromise in Congress. He heard that 
his friend, Judge Cone, called him “Traitor”? Cone denied 
doing this; his enemies taunted him with cowardice. The re- 
sult was that a casual meeting between the two men developed 
into a physical encounter, in which Cone, large and muscular, 
stabbed Stephens many times, threw him, and held a knife over 
his throat, shouting, `Retract! or I cut” and Stephens cried, 
“Never! Cut” He caught the knife in his right hand, which 
was so mangled as the knife was wrenched away that he could 
never again write plainly. The men were separated with Ste- 
phens nearly dead. Cone was penitent; Stephens forgave, and 
friendship was renewed. 


it is a drama, a classic. 


aks as to himself. 


to the world. 


to Sparta and informed my brother Linton of my ar- 
rest. Hidell said John had reported Linton as ill. 
What a pang that struck to my heart! 

I ordered breakfast for myself, Captain Kennedy, 
and two others who had accompanied me on invita- 


Stephens’s Prison Journal a Precious Southern Legacy 
destination was Washington. I I URGE upon all Americans to read this Journal from the first word to the last. I 


urge them to encourage their children to read it. Itis an inspiration to true living, 

pure politics, and high statesmanship. As the story of Mr. Stephens” ; >.-~ life and 
in its exquisite unfoldment of a rare fraternal love, its appeal is to cll i > world, and 
As a revelation, unguarded and intimate, of Jr. Stephens’s 
own character and of his opinion of the great events in which he wc- :: actor and of 
‘public men who were his associates, it is a valuable political and historical document. 
These events were of tremendous import, the most tragic in our national existence, cost- ell. 
ing thousands of lives and billions of dollars in property, with anguish and rancors 
that cannot be measured. The views expressed are those of a statesman who, when in 
the service of the Union, was pronounced, “the ablest member of thc House”, a House 
that has never been surpassed in weight of intellect, character, and brilliancy; and they 
are the views of the second officer of the Confederacy. The views of no other of the 
great actors in these events are preserved to us in such form—a diary in which the man 
Here is a contribution absolutely unique in the literature of the 
y. From the Great Commoner and the Vice President of the Confederacy, long dead, 
comes, in his own hand, a message to his State, to his country—the United States—and 
It is given through the medium of a journal found: by a great South- rest. Mr. Clay had seen me at 
erner—one whom the greatest President of the Union since Lincoln’s time—Roosevelt 
—delighted to honor. In itself and in the medium of its deliverance it constitutes a sa- 
cred call upon our attention. 

The original of Mr. Stephens’s Prison Journal is owned by Alex. W. Stephens, Rob- 
ert Grier Stephens, and Mrs. Robert Lee Avary (Janie Stephens), children of the late 
Col. John A. Stephens, Mr. Stephens’s nephew, who acquired title to it by his uncle’s 
will. The writing is difficult reading, and Colonel Stephens’s daughter, in transcribin 
the manuscript, had to choose among several versions possible for some expressions. 
have limited my editing to the reduction of matter to publication limits, eliminating 
parts that would be of least general interest. 


tion. I had a hurried repacking of clothes into a 
larger trunk borrowed from my true friend, Mr. 
Joseph Myers. Everything I could think of that I 
might need—that I had—was put in. Henry and An- 
thony were soon ready. Such hurried directions as I 
could give were given to the servants on the lot and 
to those from the homestead. Harry was told what 
to do in taking care of things; Fountain and George 
were told how to manage the farm. Leave-takings 
were hurried and confused. The servants all wept. 
My grief at leaving them and home was too burning, 
withering, scorching for tears. At the depot was an 
immense crowd, old friends, black and white, who 
came in great numbers and shook hands. That part- 
ing and that scene I can never forget. 

Aveusta, Ga.—At Barnett, we waited for the other 
train. General Upton suggested that I would be more 
comfortable on that. I told him I should prefer to 
remain where I was. Mr. Davis and party were on 
the other train. Reached Augusta before sundown. 
General Upton had a carriage to take me to the boat, 
four or five miles down the river. The other train 
came up a half-hour behind us. Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
were put in a carriage, and some officer with them. 
Mr. and Mrs, Clay were in a carriage to themselves; 
as our vehicles passed, I, for the first time, saw them; 
they bowed to me and I to them. Mr. Davis did not 
see me until we reached the boat. It was some time 
before all things were ready; all was under military 
arrangement. Mr. Davis’s party, twelve in number, 
were placed foremost in vehicles that I could not see; 
then Mr. Davis’s carriage, then Mr. Clay’s; I brought 
up the rear. A major from Indiana was with me. 
Just before we started Mrs. Davis’s white nurse came 
and asked. to ride in our carriage. The Major let 
her in. She had Mrs. Davis’s infant* with her. 
Guards rode in front, at the sides, and in the rear, 
some on horseback, some on wagons, all well armed. 
When the cortege, which looked much like a funeral 
procession, had gotten away from the depot, we found 
the streets lined on both sides with immense crowds. 
Occasionally I heard some one say, “There goes 
Stephens”. I bowed to several who bowed to me, but 
whose faces I did not know. Everybody looked sad. 


Meets President Davis 


E moved slowly. It was dark long before we 
reached the boat-landing. After we reached 
the landing, it was a long time before we got 

the boat. The walk to the river edge was rough; deep 
ravines without bridges had to be crossed. It was with 
great difficulty, even though assisted, that I was able to 
get along. The Major helped me. He was agreeable 
and cheerful in conversation, but I was suffering too 
much from headache to take interest in conversation. 
To board the boat, we had to walk a narrow plank, 
descending at that. This I could not do. Several 
helped me across. Here, we waited until the baggage 
was all aboard. I felt relieved when Anthony re- 
ported everything safe and Henry on board. The 
boat was a miserable affair, a river tug without cabin. 
There were a few berths which the ladies occupied; the 
rest of us were put on deck, except Mr. Davis, who 
staid in the section of the boat occupied by the ladies. 

We found General Joe Wheeler and four of his men 
on board. They had been captured near Athens. Our 


* “Winnie”, afterward known as the “Daughter of the Con- 
federacy’’; born in June, 1864, 
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whole party, Mr. Davis and those captured with him, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clay, myself, General Wheeler and his 
men, numbered over twenty. I don’t know exactly 
how many were in Mr. Davis’s party. I recognized 
Governor Lubbock and Colonel Johnston of his staff, 
Mr. Harrison, his private secre- 
tary, and Postmaster-General J. 
H. Reagan. Mr. Davis had 
with him one man servant, Bob, 
a woman, Ella Bond, colored, 
and a white woman, also a 
little mulatto boy. His chil- 
dren, Jeff, Maggie and Willie, 
I recognized, also Mrs. Davis, 
her sister, Miss Howell, and her 
brother, Jefferson Davis How- 
A young Mr. Monroe, 
grandson of Judge Monroe, of 
Kentucky, was also with Mr. 
Davis, but I did not see him 
after the party: got on the boat. 

Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Clay 
came on deck where we were. 
Our meeting was the first that 
the Davis party knew of my ar- 


the depot and knew it from the 
fact of my situation, but had 
not heard of it before. General 
Wheeler had not heard of the 
arrest of any of us. Mr. Clay 
told me he had been on parole 
all the way, and had not come 
on in the procession with the 
rest of us, but had been per- 
mitted to drive with his wife 
about the city and visit some 
í of her acquaintances. He gave 
me the particulars of his surrender. 

General Upton turned me over to General Pritch- 
ard, of the 4th Michigan Calvary, who had captured 
Mr. Davis, and who now took charge of all prisoners. 
The General told Colonel Pritchard that Mr. Clay and 
I were on parole, and he allowed us the run of the 
boat. I asked permission to write to my brother. He 
said he supposed this privilege would not be denied 
whenever I got to a place where I could write. We 
were all crowded together in a small space on the deck. 
I was suffering, as I had been for hours, from a severe 
headache. No mention was made of supper, but I 
thought not of supper. Clay and I combined our 
cloaks, coats, shawls, etc.; General Wheeler sent us 
a blanket; Mrs. Davis sent us a mattress, and we 
made a joint bed in the open air on deck. I put the 
carpet-bags under our heads. Strange to say, I slept 
sweetly and soundly, and rose much refreshed. Rea- 
gan, Wheeler, and the rest, including Bob, Anthony, 
Henry, and the other servants, had stretched them- 
selves on the open space the best way they could. 
Just before I fell asleep, I witnessed this scene: A 
little black boy, ragged and woe-begone, lay in the 
pass-way. Whose he was or where going, I know not. 
An officer came along, gave him a shove and a push, 
and in harsh language ordered him to get away. The 
boy raised up, roused from his sleep, and replied 
plaintively: “I have no lodging, sir.” That scene and 
that reply were vividly on my mind with all my per- 
sonal cares when merciful slumber drowned them, as 
I was borne away from home and all dear to me, on 
the broad smooth bosom of the Savannah. 

May 15.—Mr. Davis came out on deck soon after I 
got up. It was our first meeting since our parting 
the night after my return from Hampton Roads Con- 
ference to Richmond. Much as I had disagreed with 
him and much as I deplored the ruin which, I think, 
his acts helped to bring upon the whole country, as 
well as on himself, I could but deeply sympathize with 
him in his present condition. His salutation was not 
unfriendly, but it was far from cordial. We passed 
but .few words; these were commonplace. Talked 
to-day a good deal with Clay, Reagan, and Wheeler, 
but spent most of my time in lonely meditation on 
the side of the boat, looking out upon the willows 
along the margin of the sluggish, muddy, crooked 
stream. 

Savannau TO Hirton Heap, May 16.—We reached 
Savannah this morning; were transferred to a coast 
steamer, bound to Hilton Head. About 11 a. m., we 
anchored off Hilton Head and were transferred to 
the Clyde, bound for Fortress Monroe. The ladies 
and most of the gentlemen selected staterooms. I 
preferred a berth below. For the first time, I heard 
of the Military Commission trying Mr. Lincoln’s as- 
sassins. 

The officers came down in the cabin where I was 
and we talked for some time on the state of the coun- 
try. They were courteous and agreeable. Captain 
Kelly, who knew me in Washington City, was pleased 
to refer kindly to his recollection of me; alluded to 
my “Union speech” of November, 1860; spoke highly 
of it and expressed regret that I had not adhered to 
it. I told him I had. In that speech I had urged our 
people not to secede; the present consequences I then 
apprehended; I told them that if the State should 
resume her delegated powers and assert her sovereign 
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. caught between cars. He 


The Man With Only FIVE Lives 
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lives. Captain “Billy” 
Downs had only five. 

For upwards of twenty years there lived in Atlanta, Ga., 
a very quiet, unassuming old Confederate who is entitled 
to the unique distinction of being the only man in America 
who had read his obituary in the papers on four separate 
and distinct occasions.: He had been in several railroad 
disasters and at four different times the newspaper men 
reported him among the dead. His 
friends in Atlanta on one occasion 
saw fit to mention some of the prom- 
inent facts connected with his life in 
brief obituary notices, all of which 
he had the privilege of reading. That 
man was none other than Captain 
William Downs, who, for at least 
forty years, served, in some capacity, 
on railroads which centered in At- 
lanta. First, he was an employee of 
the McCombs & Co. express, begin- 
ning with their first establishment in 
the South in the year 1851. 

In the following year (1852), 
while working for the express com- 
pany, Captain Downs was first trans- 
lated from this mundane sphere at 
Walton Spring, so the papers of that 
day declared. He was precipitated 
from a swing, run by machinery pro- 
pelled by a muscular darkey. Wal- 
ton in the early fifties was to Atlan- 
tans of that day, in point of amuse- 
ment, what Ponce de Leon Springs 
is at this time. Unfortunately for 
Antoine, the Italian proprietor of the 
swing, the device became unbalanced 
at its highest point and its cargo of 
humanity was thrown headlong upon 
a huge pile of unfriendly hoop-poles. 
Downs was picked up and carried 
away. His condition was considered serious, and that night 
it was reported he had died as a result of his injuries. Next 
morning, however, he was much better and was able to 
read his obituary published in a friendly paper. He was 
only sightly disfigured from the fall and was back at work 
with the express company in a few days. 


Tired of Reading Obituaries 


Downs next became a railroad conductor. His first 
work in this line was with the Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road. One night, while in charge of a train passing Kings- 
ton, Downs failed to board his train at Cartersville. He 
was missed at Kingston, some miles north of Cartersville, 
and T. M. Acton, of the Atlanta Constitution (everybody 
remembers Tom Acton) telegraphed his paper that W. A. 
Downs, conductor, had fallen off his train at some point 
between Cartersville and Kingston, and, as the train was 
running at great speed, doubtless was killed. Not so, how- 
ever! The train brought Captain Downs into Atlanta about 
7 o'clock next morning, just in time to prevent preparations 
for a first-class funeral. Downs got a copy of the Consti- 
tution and therein read obituary No. 2. 

The next time it was reported he had shuffled off this 
mortal coil was in 1872, when it was reported that he had 
lost his life in a railroad accident at Central, S. C., on the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad. This was just twenty 
years after his first death notice appeared. 

Mistaking signals, the engineer had backed 
his train and Downs was 


was severely hurt, but re- 
covered in-a few weeks. 
So badly injured did he 
appear that persons who 
saw his apparently life- 
less body taken from un- 
der the car, spread the 
news that Conductor 
Downs had been killed. 
The usual obituary ap- 
peared and Downs had 
the melancholy pleasure 
of reading the nice things 
usually written about 
dead folks. 

In view of the dan- 
gers incident to railroad- 
ing and the monotony of 
reading his obituaries, 
Downs being satisfied 
that enough of a good 
thing is enough, right 
there and then resigned 
conductor’s place for the 
more quiet recreation of 
pulling the bell cord over 
the back of a Georgia 
mule down on a planta- 
tiion in good old Morgan 


Captain William Downs 
Drawn by A. W. Brewerton from a photograph 


manhood, he had never been 

reported dead, and he had more 
than a mere sentimental affection for the community. But 
he was not to judge of the future by the past. For his 
evil genius still pursued him. For a while, after reaching 
his old home, he was very ill. And, very naturally, because 
it had become a habit, the newspapers reported him dead 
again. The obituary notices were even more pathetic and 
extended than ever before. With an 
eye to business, an enterprising mar- 
ble concern in Cleveland, Tenn., de- 
signed a beautiful tablet and sent a 
copy to the family with a proposal to 
get up a suitable slab or monument 
in honor of the memory of William 
Downs, Esquire. Captain Downs kept 
this tablet as long as he lived, often 
displaying it to friends as an evi- 
dence that there was such a thing as 
Southern enterprise even among mar- 
ble cutters and newspaper men. 

Later in life, Captain Downs moved 
to Atlanta and died there six or seven 
years ago. The chief cause of his 
death was old age. 

While in charge of a train run- 
ning to Montgomery, Ala., Captain 
Downs had as passengers, on different 
occasions, both Jeff Davis and Alex 
Stephens. He delighted in relating 
portions of the conversation of each 
of them whilst on his train. He said 
Mr. Davis seemed more confident of 
the ultimate success of the Southern 
cause than did Mr. Stephens. 

In early youth Captain Downs was 
at Ross’ Landing, on the Tennessee, 
as an Indian trader. He sold salt at 
40 to 50 cents per pound, and other 
things in proportion. Some of the 
Indians had fine farms, and the finest melons and peaches 
he ever saw were found among them at that early time. 
John Ross, the chief, lived in a fine two-story brick house. 
The remains are near Spring Place. Many of the brick at 
this time are in a state of perfect preservation. Downs 
learned the Cherokee language, and could converse and 
count readily in the tongue that the Indians taught him. H 
was fond of recounting many old Morgan County remi- 
niscences. Besides other amusing incidents that happened 
long ago, Captain Downs once related the following: 

“They had big times in Madison on election days, court 
week and Christmas holidays. There were in the town five 
or six doggeries, and about as many dry goods stores, big 
and little. On these occasions the former, by far, did a 
larger trade in pints and half pints of whiskey than the 
dry goods stores did in regular trade. The amount of 
‘whooping, yelling and fighting’ on the regular old-fash- 
ioned fist-and-skull style was a caution. There were no 
knives or pistols in those days. The use of such was 
tabooed. A man using any but Nature’s weapons was a 
coward, and was in danger of being mobbed. 


The Naming of Dogsboro 


“Down on Sugar creek and Appalachee river the people 
were richer and dressed finer than they did up in ‘Brush- 
ing Knobs’, as they called us in the upper part of the 

county. Old John Flannigan, of Madison, 
used to tell us: ‘You bare-footed Brushy 
Knobbers, come in and get a drink and get 
out of the way before the gentlemen with 
boots and shoes on come in, or you will get 
your toes trod on? Madison soon improved, 
and drinking whiskey became less popular. 
Dogsboro, about five miles from Sandy 
creek, then took the palm. 

“Dogsboro got its name from the circum- 
stance of two men fighting each other be- 
cause one kicked the other’s dog to stop the 
dogs fighting. They were friends. One was 

helping the other cover his house. As soon as 
they got through fighting they went back and fin- 
ished covering the house and remained friends and 
took many a pint and half-pint together at the 
Dogsboro doggery. For at least 40 or 50 years 
this place was a regular ‘Sodom’ and was shunned 
by all good men. Nobody went through Dogs- 
boro if he could go around it.” 

But all this is gone. A tidal wave of religion 
and morality swept the land and nothing became 
more uncommon than to see a man drunk. After 
a while it became unfashionable to drink in pub- 
lic. So the country doggeries had to walk the 
plank. But social custom for at least twenty 
years after this permitted friend to treat friend 
at his own house to his favorite corn or peach. 

In the forties and fifties there came a genuine 
temperance awakening, owing to the workings of 
the “Sons of Temperance”, and that part of Mor- 
gan has been temperate and moral ever since. 


NEEDA 
Biscuit, in 
their dust tight, 
moisture proof 
package, are 
protectedagainst 
all those harmful 
elements to 
which bulk soda 
crackers are 
open —dust, 
germs, damp- 
ness, odors, 
handling, and 
even insects. 


Maybe you’ve 
seldom thought 
about the matter. 
Maybe you've 
never realized 
as you’ve tried 
to eat a tasteless, 
tough, ordinary 
cracker, what 
uncleanliness 
and deterioration 
it has gone 
through. 


Be on the safe side I— 
Buy Uneeda Biscuit! 
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‘It was a frame-up, a dirty frame-up!” 


bay horse belonging to the Baker stables in the 

feature race of the day. There were six other en- 

tries and not a scratch, but Jimmy was expected to 
bring home first money. In other words, the big bay was 
the favorite. The boy was 
aware of this but it didn’t 
make him nervous. He knew 
what his mount could do 
and he had a pretty good 
idea of what the other six 
could do. So, as the stable 
boy boosted him up on the big conditioned animal’s back, 
Jimmy grinned. 

The second gong had rung and it was time to move out 
onto the track. At that juncture Sid Baker, owner of 
the horse, stepped up and examined the saddle girth. Find- 
ing it to suit him he rubbed the bay’s neck and said to 
the boy “up”: i 

“That Roderick horse is feeling great to-day, Jimmy.” 

“Bet yer life he is,” replied the boy. Then he added: 
“Any instructions, Mr. Baker?” 

“Nothing, only get out in front when that wire flies 
up and get back just as quick as you can.” 

“Yes si 

“And,” said Baker, as the stable attendant began lead- 
ing the horse away, “watch things. That Roderick horse 
is full of dynamite to-day. Look out he don’t get away 
from you.” 

Jimmy nodded. 
now,” he said. 


Je PITTS, jockey, was scheduled to pilot the big 


“Pve got a couple of wraps on him 


HE ten or twelve boys left in the paddock watched the 
horses line up at the barrier. 

“Jimmy don’t need no whip to-day,” said Pink 

Marshall. “That Roderick has got that race won a’ready. 
Look at him fightin’ fer his head.” 

“All Jimmy’s got to do is hold on,” said Matty Walker. 
“The hoss’ll do the rest without no instructions.” 

“Kim, over at the stable, says the old man stands to 
clean up five big leather thousand dollar bills on that Rod- 
erick hoss,” came from another boy. “He'll hand Jimmy 
a hundred, sure.” 

“That'll help the kid a lot,” replied Pink. “Jimmy’s 
mother’s sick. It’s hard luck fer him. Think of a kid 
eighteen years old havin’ to support his mother an’ two 
little sisters an’ havin’ the old woman sick at that!” 


By BIDE DUDLEY 
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“That is hard luck,” commented Matty. “Too bad Jim- 
my’s old man left ’em so poor when he cashed in. They 
tell me, though, that Jimmy’s got that little home half 
paid fer. But it takes all the dough he can hook onto to 
keep the payments up an’ support his mother and the girls, 
too. Now, it seems to me—” 

“They’re off!” sang out 
a little fellow in a blue 
blouse. “Jimmy’s out ahead.” 

“Course he’s out ahead,” 
said Matty. “They aint 
nothin’ to it, I tell you, 
Those bookies were crazy 


DEAN 


but that big Roderick hoss. 
to lay even money on him.” 

“A wise lot of dubs, them bookies, I don’t think,” said 
Pink. 

“They figured that Chestnut Inspiration hoss had a 
chanct,” said the little fellow in the biue blouse. 

“Aw, that chestnut’s got glass legs,” said Matty. “Jim- 
my’s got three lengths on him now. Look at him—Jimmy, 
I mean! He’s got the big bay under wraps an’ is lookin’ 
back. I wisht his mother could a-bcen here to see this 
race. She loves to see Jimmy makin’ ‘em eat dust.” 

“Looks like Hog-Eye on that Rollaway hoss is booked 
fer the place,” said Pink. “Hes movin’ up. He'll race 
that Inspiration hoss out o' wind in the back stretch.” 

“He’s doin’ it now,” said Matty. “Look at that chest- 
nut’s tail goin’ up. Hes all in. Say, fellers, Jimmy’s 
makin’ that bunch look like they’re standin’ still.” 

The boys watched the race a few seconds without any 
more comment. The horses neared the three-quarters pole. 
Jimmy was hugging the big bay’s neck. He was five lengths 
in the lead. 

Rollaway was now second and the Chestnut had dropped 
back to last. Matty was right about him—he was “all in”. 
It looked as if Roderick was a sure winner. At every 
jump he was increasing his lead. 

“Jimmy’s got this race preserved an’ stored away in 
the cellar,” said Pink. “Look at that big Roderick hoss 
—he’s enjoying hisself like a colt. He knows he’s got ’em 
eatin’ his dust. Jimmy’s holdin’ him down, too, but that 
don’t make. no dif—” 

Pink’s little speech was interrupted by a roar from the 
grandstand. It sounded like one big “Aw!” The boys in 
the paddock grew excited immediately. . 

“He’s down,” yelled Pink. “The hoss is rollin’? on him, 
too. IPI kill him sure.” 


THE WAY OUT 
What to Do When Food Don’t Agree. 


When food don’t agree sensible folks 
make a change. 

Where all others fail Grape-Nuts, being 
partially predigested and nearly all nour- 
ishment, succeeds usually from the first trial. 

A lady in Washington says: “My baby 
19 months old had never seen a well day in 
her life. She had suffered from indigestion 
from the time of her birth, and it seemed 
impossible to find any food to agree with 
her. She could keep almost nothing on her 
stomach and she was in such a constipated 
condition she suffered a great deal. 

“It was then that I tried Grape-Nuts for 
her, steeping it thoroughly and straining it, 
putting a small portion in each feeding and 
it worked like a charm. She began to im- 
prove immediately and gained half a pound 
the first week. 

“Baby got her indigestion from me, for 
my digestive organs have always been weak. 
I rely on Grape-Nuts for most of my food 
for there are times when I can eat nothing 
else. I am steadily improving and know 
Grape-Nuts will make me entirely well in 
time. 

“I never have ‘that tired feeling’ anymore. 
I eat Grape-Nuts and I feel its effects in 
improved mental strength very forcibly.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 


Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


A *100 Typewriter 
for 17 Cents a Day! 


Please read the headline over again. Then its tre- 
mendous significance will dawn upon you. 

An Oliver Typewriter—the standard visible writey 
—the $100 machine—the most highly perfected type. 
writer on the market—vours for 17 cents a day! 

The typewriter whose conquest of the commerciai 
world is a matter of business history — yours for 1) 
cents a day! 

The typewriter that is equipped with scores of such 
conveniences as “The Balance Shift'— “The Rwing 
Device”— “The Double Reiease”— The Locomotive 
Base”— The Automatic Spacer”—' The Automatic 
Tabulator’—"‘fhe Disappearing Indicator''— "The 

x: Adjustable Paper Fingers” 
— The Scientific Con- 
densed Keyboard’’—all 


Yours for 17 Cents 
a Day! 


We announced this new 
sales plan recently, just to 
feel the pulse of the peo- 
ple. Simply a small cash 

: payment—then 17 cents a 
day. That is the plan in a nutshell. 

The result has been such a deluge of applications 
for machines that we are simply astounded. 

The demand comes from people of all classes, all 
ages, all occupations. 

The majority of inquiries has come from people of 
known financial standing who were attracted by the 
novelty of the proposition. An impressive demon- 
stration of the immense popularity of the Oliver 
Typewriter. 

A startling confirmation of our belief that the Era 
of Universal Typewriting is at hand. 


A Quarter of a Million People are 
| Making Money with 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


The Oliver Typewriter is a money-maker, right 
from ihe word “go!” So easy to run that beginners 
soon get in the “expert” class. Ean as you learn. 
Let the machine pay the 77 cents a day—and all above 
that is yours. 

Wherever you are, there’s work to be done and 
money to be made by using the Oliver. The business 
world is calling for Oliver ‘operators. There is not 
enough to supply the demand. ‘Their salaries are 
considerably above those of many classes of workers. 


“An Oliver Typewriter in Every Home!” 


That is cur battle cry today. We have made the Oliver supreme 
in usefulness and absolutely indispensable in business. Now comes 
the conquest of the home. 

The simplicity and strength of the Oliver fit it for family use. It 
is becoming an important factor in the home training of young peo- 
ple. An educator as well as a #toney maker. 

Our new selling plan puts the Oliver on the threshold of every 
home in America. Will you close the door of your home or office on 
this remarkable Oliver opportunity? 

Write for furtlfer details of our easy offer anda free copy of the 
new Oliver catalog. Address 


The Oliver Typewriter Agency 
114 North Pryor St. 2 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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a Piano Dealer-No7" 


“[ have been selling player- lau 


pianos ever since they were 
introduced and I know every 
player mechanism on the 
market. 


“Not one is so accessible as 


the Krell Auto-Grand. Not 


one. 


“You know all pianos = 


must be tuned occasionally 
and players may need clean- 
ing or repairs, so an acces- 
sible mechanism is vital. 


“This fact is generall 
side-stepped. In selling the 


Reel Autobrand 


I can meet it squarely because there is 
nothing to conceal. 

“The bellows are between the two 
center posts at back where they can be 
reached without labor or loss of time. 


“All other players have the bellows 
crowded in front. 


“The pneumatics in the Krell Auto- 
Grand—placed below the keyboard— 
come out in one piece—or individually 
—with the loosening of only two nuts. 


“The tubes are likewise easily separa- 
ble and made of metal which cannot rot 
or leak. 


“The fingers are aluminum and can- 
not warp. 


“The tracker-bar is aluminum and will 
not wear lint from the rolls to clog 
pneumatics. 


“Then there is the really marvelous 
‘human touch’ attained in no other player 
because no other player taps the strings 
in the same manner as they are tapped 
in hand-playing. And the player is 
built in the same factory as the piano. 


“Let me put this player-piano in your 
home for 80 days. It will speak for 
itself better than I can.” 


Krell Auto-Grand Piano Co. 


Dept. 126, Connersville, Indiana 
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and Bill brought their mounts together and formed what is known as a 


“Roderick got his legs tangled up,” said Matty, excitedly. “Aw—aint 
it too bad!” 

“He’s off him now,” said another jockey. “But Jimmy’s out. He’s layin’ 
there like a log. Look out there, Rollaway!” 
| There was just a fraction of a second of suspense and then a sigh of 
relief went up from the paddock. 

“Rollaway jumped him clean,” said Matty. 
be kid. Good boy, Hog-Eye!” 
| “Yes, but watch the rest of the bunch,” said Pink. 
I git him. Pore little devil!” 

“There goes Mitchell an’ Bryson over him clean,” shouted the jockey in 
blue. “An’ there goes that little roan.” 
“Good!” yelled Matty. “Now, Lucky Boy! Good!—He run around him. 
w you Inspiration, you big devil, jump that kid!” 
The big chestnut cleared the prostrate jockey nicely and a yell of real 
joy went up from the paddock. 

“He’s got a chanct now,” yelled Matty. 
wasn’t here.” 
An automobile containing a chaffeur and two other men, one of them a 
or, sped around the track and Jimmy was picked up and placed carefully 
on the rear seat. Roderick had regained his feet and was running wildly 
around. At the judges’ stand he was stopped and captured. The auto soon 
reached the gate and Jimmy was carried into the paddock.’ 

“What's the chanct, Doc?” Matty yelled as the prostrate form of the 
boy was placed on the floor. 

The doctor put his ear to Jimmy’s breast. 

“None,” he said. “The boy’s dead.” 
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“Hog-Eye jerked him over 


“One of ’em’ll sure 


“Now, I’m glad his mother 


HE exercising work was over the next morning when Pink called the 
boys together in one of the stalls in the paddock. There a meeting, last- 
ing nearly half an hour, was held. Particular pains were taken to 

see that none but jockeys who were friends of the dead boy were present. 
The conversation was carried on in whispers. At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing a collection was taken up. Pink passed his hat and when the contributions 
were counted it was found the sum subscribed*was $48. Eleven boys had 
contributed. Pink handed the money over to Mason, one of the older jockeys. 
“Mase will be off duty this afternoon,” he said. “He can look after it 
us.” Then he turned and «ddressed four of the boys, especially. 

“Now, Hog-Eye, Matty an’ Brick—remember yer instructions.” 

“An’ don’t you ferget,” said Matty. 

“Needn’t worry ’bout that,” was Pink’s reply. “I wont. Are you all wise?” 
The boys replied that they were and the meeting broke up. 

In the last race that afternoon were five entries. Baby Boy was the 
favorite and was heavily played at 1 to 2. Even money was laid on Swell 
Girl and Busby’s Best. Link Skinner was quoted at 6 to 1, and the other 
horse, Come Across, was a long-shot. His price was 40 to 1. He was in the 
race merely to give the pikers a chance to replenish the coffers of the bookies. 
It was expected that he would finish in the ruck—at least six lengths behind 
Link Skinner. The distance to be traveled was seven-eights of a mile. 

When the second gong rang Hog-Eye was seen “up” on Baby Boy, 
Matty had Swell Girl as his mount, Bill was ready to pilot Busby’s Best, 
Brick was Link Skinner’s rider and the long shot, Come Across, had been 
turned over to Pink. True, Pink was considered one of the most able boys 
at the track but nobody gave him a chance on Come Across. 

At the barrier Baby Boy was nervous. Pink took advantage of this fact 
to edge the favorite away from the rail. When the wire went up Pink 
got off on the inside and in the lead. It was a beautiful start for the long 
shot. Hog-Eye brought Baby Boy up and before the first furlong was cov- 
ered the favorite was in the lead. Another furlong showed Come Across third, 
with Baby Boy and Swell Girl ahead of him. 

The half-dozen jockeys in the paddock watched the race with intense 
interest. 

“Wonder if Hog-Eye’s got that Boy hoss under control,” said a little 
fellow called Luke. “Looks like he’s got some tall ridin’ to do er that hoss’ll 
run away. Gee, I hope that don’t happen.” 

“Aw, Hog-Eye’s all right,” said another jockey named Brownfield. “He 
aint reefed him yet. There he goes wrappin’ up a bit. Hog-Eye knows 
his business.” 

Matty was riding Swell Girl easily. The crowd was standing up. Pink 
was maintaining his place without much trouble but everybody looked for 
Come Across to be run out before the last turn was reached. 

At the three-quarters pole Bill took Busby’s Best up and the four horses 
were running almost neck and neck with Pink’s mount fourth. Link Skin- 
ner wasn’t doing much, being a length behind Come Across. 

“Gee,” said Luke, “aint it about time somethin’ happened?” 

“It'll happen before the seven-eights pole is passed,” replied Brown- 
field. “They’re gettin’ ready now.” 

There was silence in the jockeys’ portion of the paddock for a moment. 
Then the boys grew excited. 

“It’s happenin’,” said Brownfield. “Now, watch ’em. That Boy hoss 
wont be able to run away, even if he gets his head away from Hog-Eye. Now, | 
they got him.” 

About that time Matty on Swell Girl and Bill on Busby’s Best began to 
whip. The seven-eighths pole was nearly reached. Swell Girl and Busby’s 
Best bounded forward and passed Baby Boy, one on each side. Then Matty 
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pocket with Baby Boy in it. 

“They’ve got him—he’ll never make a runaway race of this one,” said 
Brownfield. ‘“Wasn’t that done swell?” 

“You bet yer life it was,” replied Luke. “There goes Pink.” 

Pink was whipping Come Across, viciously. The horse shot by the other 
three under the punishment and down the stretch they came with the long 
shot in the lead. 

“Go it, Pink!” yelled little Luke, as they went by the paddock. “Beat 
him to death.” 

Pink crawled clear up on the long shot’s neck and applied the whip 
with all his might. The horses were running like a whirlwind but to the 
boys in the paddock they seemed to crawl. 
| Twenty-five yards from the finish Baby Boy went wild and broke through 
the pocket. Come Across was three lengths ahead. Immediately it was seen 
that Hog-Eye had lost control of the favorite and the horse was running 
away. Every jump reduced the space between Baby Boy and Come Across. 


LARGE 
PACKAGE 
ALSO 5C SIZE 


Makers of ihe Celebrated Albert Krell Pianos 


"This series of 12 Talks, complete and neatly 
bound, sent free on request. 


The crowd was wild. Ten yards from the finish Baby Boy’s nose was close 
to Come Across’ tail. 
“They couldn’t hold him,” said Brownfield. “Aw, aint it a dirty sh 
He sat down and covered his face with his hands. 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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ame? 
Luke dropped down 
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A Glance in Passing 


AGE—Prithee, Apemantus, read me the su- 
perscription of these letters: I know not 
which is which. 

Apem—Canst not read? 
Page—No. 
Apem—There will little learning die 
then, that day thou art hanged. 
—The Life of Timon of Athens. 


Shakespeare 
and a Kan- 
sas Farmer 


The cynicism of Apemantus was directed against evil 
days, evil manners and evil men—it was sharp and merci- 
less, yet free from the misanthropic madness of Timon. It 
was a worthy cynicism, which punctured pretense, damned 
dishonesty and uncovered ignorance. 

Ample opportunity for the exercise of the wit and in- 
tellect the ancient philosopher would have found had he 
been unfortunate enough to stroll into the recently ad- 
journed session of the Georgia legislature. There was much 
good the adjourned legislature did not accomplish that it 
should have accomplished, there was much harm it might 
have done if the stupid ones had been less dull, and there 
was one fine thing which was unanimously carried out— 
adjournment! 

The question of greatest importance, not only to Geor- 
gia but to the South at large, was the compulsory school 
attendance bill. Its defeat was encompassed by a coterie 
of men who were either thoroughly incompetent, or lacking 
in moral fiber. Such men deserve to be able to see them- 
selves as others have observed them in their unfitness, their 
lack of patriotism and their ignoble cowardice. Can it be 
possible that such men as Baker and Hardeman adequately 
represent any community in this state of Georgia—this state 
that screams her virtues and her advantages and stamps 
herself the Empire State of the South? 

Small wonder that we find in a recent issue of the 
Southern Ruralist the following comment in a letter from 
a farmer who has just moved into this section of the South 
from Kansas: 


“Coming from Western Kansas last Thanksgiving I was 
brought in contact very suddenly with the antiquated way 
of plowing crops so common here. I was used to modern 
tillage and farm machinery of different kinds and wonder 
how an ideal farming country like the South can afford to 
maintain such an attitude. I am speaking of the farm- 
ing people in general. I have talked with a number of 
croppers who tell me that they farmed on a certain planta- 
tion for 15 to 25 years, and yet owed for their present 
existence and are indebted for this year to their old land- 
owner. DON’T YOU THINK IT WOULD BE A GOOD 
IDEA TO HAVE A BETTER EDUCATIONAL LAW, 
AS THERE SEEMS TO BE SO MANY ILLITERATE 
PEOPLE? I FIND THAT WHEN A PERSON IS IG- 
NORANT IN READING AND WRITING, HE IS 
VERY LIABLE TO BE SO IN SEVERAL OTHER 
WAYS. AND SO A LARGE PART OF THIS GREAT 
SOUTH MAY BE HINDERED IN ITS ONWARD 
MARCH.” 


There is only this that we can add— 

Constituencies which return to the legislature next year 
such men as Baker, Hardeman and Hall, of Bibb—and 
this last named is an ambition-shackled reactionary who 
has brains but no real patriotism and no genuine sincerity 
—deserve not to have a compulsory education law, for 
without it they can contentedly continue to think themselves 
fitly represented. 
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HAT rare grouch Apemantus used the word 
“hanged” when replying to the illiterate— 
sounds like a modern Southern word—page. 
Judge Maddox, at Rome, Ga., aroused over 
the crass ignorance or open dishonesty of a 
jury that failed to find a verdict of death 
where the evidence of the state left no 
doubt, said that what the community needed 

was a first-class hanging. He might have gone further and 

joined the village sage who said that all his town needed to 
become progressive was some first-class funerals. 

Judge Maddox, however, was dealing with so-called 
justice, and he added that it was this trifling with justice 
that led to more killings recently in six months than had 
occurred during the six years when twenty years ago he 
was on the bench. 

Former Ambassador Andrew White, after presenting 
the startling figures of “an increase in the United States 
in fifteen years from 2,000 homicides a year to nearly 
10,000, placing us by far in the lead of all civilized nations 
in this respect,” adds: “The immediate cause of the 
whole of this state of things, with constantly increased 
disrespect of law, is, in my opinion, a kind of sickly 
sentiment pervading the whole country on this subject, 
which, while it claims to be humanity, is really the great- 
est cruelty, in that it is mainly responsible for all these 
murders. It is on account of this mawkish sentiment that 
thousands of widows and orphans are in bereavement and 
poverty to-day.” 

Doubtless application of the foregoing will be made to 
the Crippen case when, after the arrest of the alleged 
uxorcide, over-sentimental women showered him with 
flowers; but that, we think, has no immediate bearing on 


Tonic is 
Needed by 
Justice 


the cause of the law’s masterly inactivity. 

The Atlanta Constitution, dealing specifically with the 
South, ventures the belief that murders could be cut down 
in number by putting an end to “pistol-toting”. 

There is more than a mustard seed or two of truth 
in the views of Judge Maddox, Mr. White and the Atlanta 
Constitution, but on the other hand there is, we believe, a 
reason deeper than the weakness of juries, and that cause 
lies in the administering of the law. By that we refer 
to the manner in which lawyers are permitted to handle 
cases in court—the fashion in which they introduce tech- 
nicalities or scurry through loopholes. 

It is the “fear of the law’s delay” which furnishes a 
soothing excuse to the conscience of the average man who 
participates in lynch law. The trial of a case is conducted 
to-day with the same procedure, the same red-tape, the 
same prolixity and the same series (multiplied) of ap- 
peals that was in vogue a hundred years ago. Jarndyce 
vs. Jarndyce would be as possible to-day as it was when 
Dickens wrote, were it not for the fact that court costs 
and the lawyers’ fees in modern times would wipe out au- 
tomatically the cause of the litigants by absorbing the 
estate in quick-lime time. 

There is no man narrower than your lawyer when a 
discussion of the law’s procedure is broached. He does 
not argue, for he arrogates to himself and his brother all 
knowledge of legal lore and refuses to hear an objection 
or listen to a reason that does not touch back to the 
Magna Charta. Everything progresses save the method 
of administering the law. 
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N THE administration of the law the South, 
especially Georgia, has injected a danger- 
ous feature—the election of the judiciary 
by the people. Judge E. H. Callaway, of 
Augusta, Ga., has aptly said that the South 
is suffering from an overdose of democracy 
in the government; and we agree in so far 

as it applies to the election of judges by 
the people. We cannot see but that Judge Callaway is 
right when he says: 


Danger in 
Electing 
Judges 


“Our judges, who are to try people charged with crime, 
and the solicitors who are to represent the state and so- 
ciety in the prosecution of criminals, are elected by direct 
vote of the people. Men charged with murder, larceny, riot, 
gambling, carrying concealed weapons, violations of the pro- 
hibition laws, and other crimes, their relatives and friends, 
choose between the candidates for these important offices 
those who are to try them. Is it human nature for this 
political support or opposition to have no effect or influence, 
consciously or unconsciously, upon the elected officer? 

“Government falls and fails before individual law break- 
ers of small means as often or oftener than before the 
mob. Every time the criminal escapes the just punishment 
for his crime, whether by avoiding arrest, through sympathy 
of the jurors, or technicalities of law, the government goes 
down in defeat and loses in the respect of its citizens, and 
in its terror for evil-doers. Every time there is a patent 
failure of justice, government is arraigned at the bar of 
public opinion, and its chief supports, loyalty and patriot- 
ism, are weakened, while crime and dishonesty grow bolder. 

“Another striking evidence that the failures and inef- 
ficiency of our state governments are due to its inherent 
weakness rather than to the strength of its adversaries is 
found in a comparison with the administration of federal 
government in our midst. Those who violate the laws of 
congress are hunted down with a relentless pursuit until 
they are captured, and then they are tried in a court where 
the government has an even chance with the accused, and 
where numerous devices and technicalities for their escape 
have not been provided. Violators of revenue laws, postal 
laws, pure food laws, and, sometimes, when they are ‘wicked 
trusts’, anti-trust laws are made to feel the heavy and sure 
hand of the government whose laws they have dared to 
transgress.” 
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HIS increase of crime—does the explanation 
rest simply in the technicality-encumbered 
administration of the law? Is it to be cred- 
ited altogether to the election of the judi- 
ciary by the people? Shall we say the main 
cause is the carrying of concealed weapons? 

Is it, perhaps, to be accounted for by the 
. large numbers of uneducated immigrants 
who yearly enter America? At a first glance we should not 
hesitate to reply yes, to this last question. Undoubtedly in 
the Eastern States much of the increase of crime is due to 
the volatile, uncontrolled temperament of the foreigners who 
have landed here. Therefore, this particular phase seems to 
call for stricter government supervision of immigrants, and 

a restriction to the number allowed to enter each year. 

If we accepted as the cause of increased crime the prac- 
tically indiscriminate entrance of immigrants, we cannot but 
be shocked when confronted with the astounding statement 
that Georgia—a state as truly Anglo-Saxon as any in 
America—in the course of 12 months records 45 homicides. 
This is more than the whole British Empire furnishes 
in a year, and is three times greater than the number of 
murders and attempted murders in the same space in Paris, 
concerning whose fearful Apaches we are wont to read with 
horror. 

We believe that at bottom the cause of the law’s inef- 
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Why Is 


Crime 
Thriving? 


MOTHER’S “NOTIONS” 
Good for Young People to Follow. 


“My little grandson often comes up to 
show me how large the muscles of his arms 
are. 

“He was a delicate child, but has devel- 
oped into a strong, healthy boy and Postum 
has been the principal factor. 

“I was induced to give him the Postum 
because of my own experience with it. 

“I am sixty years old, and have been a 
victim of nervous dyspepsia for many years. 
Have tried all sorts of medicines and had 
treatment from many physicians, but no 
permanent relief came. I believe nervous 
dyspeptics suffer more than other sick 
people, as they are affected mentally as 
well as physically. 

“I used to read the Postum advertise- 
ments in our paper. At first I gave but 
little attention to them, thinking it was 
a fraud like so many I had tried, but finally 
something in one of the advertisements 
made me conclude to try it. 

“I was very particular to have it pre- 
pared strictly according to directions, and 
used good, rich cream. It was very nice 
indeed, and about bedtime I said to the 
members of the family that I believed I 
felt better. One of them laughed and said, 
‘That’s another of mother’s notions,’ but the 
notion has not left me yet. 

“I continued to improve right along after 
leaving off coffee and taking Postum, and 
now after three years’ use I feel so well 
that I am almost young again. I know 
Postum was the cause of the change in my 
health and I cannot say too much in its 
favor. I wish I could persuade all nervous 
people to use it.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,’ found in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


sA EVERY DAY ii! s= s s 
spare time. 


$ 
an hour Íor your 
We want you to work in your own locality. 

The work is light and the business easy to learn. Write 

at once and we will tell you all about this new and very profitable 
business and show you how in a few weeks you ought to make 


$20 to $30 a week. Don't delay. Address for full particulars, 
P. O. Box 835, Atlanta, Ga. 


Try the Never Fail’ 


For 15 Days 


FREE 


any style Razor 
Old Style or Safety š 
SATISFY YOURSELF 


Try the Never Fail. If you like it send us 
$3.00 in 15 days. If you don’t like it, send it 
back—that’s all. Simply clip the coupon and 
mailit. A Never Fail will be sent at once. 
Then you judge for 15 days whether it’s good 
enough to keep. You decide. We say noth- 
ing. The Never Fail must sell itself. 


Some Features of the 
Improved Never Fail 


Adapted to old style as well as safety razors _ 

Self adjusting to all types of razors 

Puts a perfect edge on the dullest razor 

Lengthens the life of the razor 

Restores old razors to their original effi- 
ciency 

Mechanically perfect 

Finest quality of leather 

Cannot cut the strop 

Simple in construction and in operation 

Makes shaving a pleasure 

Guaranteed for life 


READ THESE LETTERS 


F. W. Walters, of Mansfield Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
says: “The Never Fail works perfectly on allytyles of razors, 
It’s the only one I have been able to find that will do this."’ 

Vacaville, Calif., Sept. 25, 1909, 

I find that the Never Fail will do all you claim for it. IfI 
could not buy another just like it, I would not separate from 
this one for one hundred dollars. Dr. J. D. Wirt. 

Califon, N. J., June 21, 1909. 

Although I had just purchased another kind of 
stropper, yours isso handy that I have concluded to 
keep it. I think it a fine thing. Rev. Baker 
Smith, Pastor Presbyterian Church. 


Is not this convincing testimony? 
Sign and mail the coupon NOW. 


NEVER FAIL C0. 


520 Colton Building 


NEVER 
FAIL CO. 


520 Colton Bldg. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Please send, without any 
cost whatever to me, one 
IMPROVED NEVER FAIL 
STROPPER. Atthe end of 15 days 
I agree to send you $3 or the Stropper. 


Name 


Address 
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ficiency and the increase of crime can be charged, briefly, to this: Illiteracy | 
and lack of respect for the law! 

As we see it, there are two principal reasons in this section for this lack 
of respect—one is in the election of the judiciary by the people; the other 
the failure of lawyers and judges to make the law stand for what it was in- 
tended—unequivocal justice, free from the restraint of quibblings, unham- 
pered by trivial technicalities and above the persuasion of prejudice; which 
final phrase does mean directly and frankly, real justice to the negro. A 
third reason might rest on the pardoning power of the governor’s. The part 
illiteracy plays needs no elucidation. 

If you have read thus far, will you write us what, in your opinion, are 
the causes that are leading to more crimes and fewer convictions, and give 
your idea of the proper remedy. 
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ENNESSEE took a big step forward and a couple of jumps 
up when, in August, the independent democrats, in combina- 
nation with the republieans, defeated the judicial ticket, 
Tennessee backed by the “regular” democrats and the majority of the 
negro voters of that state. 
Knocks Out The fight had its inception with the pardoning, by Gov- 
Patterson ernor Patterson, of Colonel Cooper, slayer of Former Sen- 
ator Carmack. The supreme court regarded Governor Pat- 
terson’s action as unwarranted, and beyond a reasonable shadow of law. 
Patterson forced a primary for the nomination of both judicial and state 
officers. 

The principal issue was “a supreme court free from the domination of 
the executive.” Governor Patterson, in response, charged the court with unduly 
delaying the decision in the Cooper case. Patterson’s attitude has been one 
open to criticism. In fact, he has succeeded in thoroughly discrediting him- 
self. His weak and politically-cowardly manner of handling the night-rider 
troubles stamped him long ago as inefficient. 

Fortunately for Tennessee and democracy, this overwhelming defeat of 
the regular democratic ticket by the combined independents and republicans 
will put a period to his ambitions. His visions of a senatorial toga were 
rudely shattered, and he is not likely to figure again in the mismanagement 
of the state’s affairs. 

The result in Tennessee—the independents winning by the overwhelming 
majority of 40,000—is stimulating to every man who puts good government, 
honest politics and proper protection of the judiciary against petty ward 
jobbery and “regularity” in politics for the sake of “regularity”, when prin- 
ciples are missing. 

The political atmosphere in Tennessee is clarified—it is good to breathe. 
Tennesse is a trump card, and so long as the people rule honestly, the ques- 
tion of “regularity” does not require a reply. 
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WEALTHY Southerner who conducted successfully a large 

business in a well-known Dixie city, decided to live during the 

summer on a farm—his own farm, run on model lines. He 

liked to watch his “hired men” work, and he saw to it that 

his mint-bed thrived as no other mint-bed in the vicinity. The 

And Other business man thought it would be fine to have cantaloupes at 

Luxuries Christmas time. He had one that next Yuletide. It was about 

` the size of a healthy egg, and had cost about $500. The busi- 

ness man cast up a few of his farming expenses; the figures showed his corn 

had cost him $2.50 per dozen ears, his cabbages 50 cents a head, and his mint 
5 cents a sprig, with other vegetarian output at a like profitless ratio. 

Which leads us to the hue and cry in some quarters against the automobile 
as a luxury. It is a luxury sometimes, not infrequently a dead loss, but much 
oftener a time-saving, health-giving, economic necessity. 

We wish to record ourselves as opposed to two things: 

First, we are against just anybody buying an automobile. 

Second, we advise against buying just any kind of an automobile. 

It is not to be denied that some persons who make us take their dust 
have no right to own an automobile, for they cannot afford it. No man has 
a right to own an automobile, or for that matter a horse, a dress suit, or twins 
at the expense of his creditors—that is obvious. But the obviousness will not 
prevent twins or stop the purchase of horses, dress suits or the buying of 
motor cars by the class we inveigh against. 

It must be admitted that high living and living beyond means originated 
long before automobiles had been accepted as anything more than toys. To- 
day the South has more to gain through the automobile than any other sec- 
tion, and the automobile has a greater field in the South than anywhere else. 

The commercial and agricultural development of the South has been mar- 
velous, and continues to astound. The winter weather in the majority of the 
Southern States is milder than the average eastern or Middle West early 
May, and the impetus automobiles has given good roads here has resulted in 
good roads giving automobiles a return boost. 

But more later—in the October number we'll have some articles on this 
and other auto lines that will interest men, women and children. 


i 
T has been announced that on the invitation of the Uncle Remus 
Memorial Association, Theodore Roosevelt will speak in At- 
lanta, Ga., at the great Auditorium. This is sure to prove an 
event of wide interest, for in spite of his silent allegiance to 
the republican party, Mr. Roosevelt must be accepted by all 
fair men as a type of citizen who is thoroughly worthy, and 

South whose influence is both timely and vital—too vital, we think, 

to risk weakening in partisan politics. With his sound, broad 
and vigorously honest views of life, his courageous adherence to principle and 
his constant effort to serve advancement, Mr. Roosevelt is sure to run counter, 
sooner or later, to the old line members of the G. O. P. This situation cannot 
be delayed for long. The old liners fear Mr. Roosevelt's influence, and will 
seek to smother every appearance of submitting to his will—or wishes. 

In short, the hope of Mr. Roosevelt rests in the insurgent republicans and 
the real democracy of the South. This section is awaking. There is a demand 
for something more essential than “party regularity”. It would be no great 
surprise to hear that the Southern democrats had decided on live issues and 
selected some live men to shove them along. 

Still the democratic tail seems not yet weary of wagging the dog, and this 
means that the dear old Sunny South is furnishing the votes while the demo- 
cratically barren states provide a platform. 

Some day, perhaps, some day— 

However, we started out to say Mr. Roosevelt will be in Atlanta on Octo- 
ber 8th, 1910; and we add, he'll get a rousing welcome. 

JULIAN HARRIS. 
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Roosevelt 
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The 1911 Haynes 


Greater Value But Still $2000 


Added refinement—even ereater value 
than Ííormerly — characterizes the Haynes 
5-Passenger car for 1911. 


The essential features of construction, 
however, remained unchanged. 


The correctness of Haynes design has 
been proved by years of service. 


The 1911 car is the same handsome, 
roomy, luxuriously appointed machine that 
set a new standard of automobile value in 
1910. It still sells for $2000—a thousand 
dollars less than cars of equal quality. But 
Haynes experience—the basis of the Haynes 
reputation—has shown a way for us to add 
still more to Haynes superiority. 


The 1911 Model 20 has 35-40 Horse Power. It 
has a larger, roomier tonneau than last year’s model, 
heavier wheels and a longer wheel base—114 inches. 
Its equipment is not only complete but of a uality 
that correctly reflects the excellence of the whole car. 
Every car this year—in addition to top, dust hood, 
wind shield, lamps, etc., will be supplied with the 
famous Warner Auto-Meter—known as the most effi- 
cient speed indicator ever put on the market. 


We want you to know this Haynes Model 20 be- 
fore you purchase any other car zo matter what the 
price. 


We want you to compare it part for part with any 
other car—to ride in it and prove by actual test ifs 
easy riding qualities, its responsiveness and power. 
Then we want you to note the completeness and 
quality of the equipment. 


In accordance with our usual policy, we will build 
only a limited number of the Haynes Model 20 for 1911. 


If you want to be sure of getting your car you 
cannot afford to delay your investigation. 


Write today for catalog and name of nearest 
Haynes dealer. 


We will also make a limited number of seven- 
passenger cars for 1911 for those who prefer a car 
of this size. 


Haynes Automobile Company 


272 Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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T was in the 
I gray dawn of 
the morning 


. of the battle 
of Agincourt when King Henry said to Gloster, 


“There is some ‘soul in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 


The French army was encamped near by and the heroic 
young soldier who had been waked from his sleep too early 
for his taste, was making the best of it. You see—he said, 
“they make early risers out. of us, which is both healthful 
and good husbandry” and besides “they are our outward 
consciences and preachers to us all—admonishing that we 
should dress ourselves fairly for our end”—i. e., make prepa- 
ration for our deaths. 

Such were the indwelling elements of helpfulness in the 
outward circumstances of misfortune. They were the soul 
of goodness in the things that were evil. 

Is this a general principle of life? Consider! 

1. Consider that all evils, all sins, to the very grossest 
even, spring out of goodness. There is a germ of beauty 
and of blessedness in them all. ‘Take the sin of adultery 
and its fountain spring is that mystical and beatific attrac- 
tion of sex. Its inner self the desire of souls to mingle. 
It passed a line in its activities when it curdled as sweet 
milk becomes sour. But, hidden away dowr: in its myste- 
rious deeps is that buried “soul of goodness”. Take the 
sin of drunkenness and you shall discover that it springs 
out of a beautiful desire for joy, for exaltation, for the 
highest play of the flowers of the spirit! Men are down 
at a low ebb and want to feel the power of the tide of 
thought and emotion swelling up from the great deeps 
within. Isn’t that good—until it passes the line where it 
curdles? And so it is with gambling, whick. springs out of 
the noble aspiration to hazard a present and inferior good 
for a future one and a greater! What is avarice, too, but 
the perversion of a majestic instinct to hoard the evanescent 
values of an all too fleeting and ephemeral life? 

Analyze them all; distil them each, and you shall find 
the beauteous soul of goodness, in the dregs—like a butter- 
fly in the mire. 

II. Consider that in all the misfortunes, adversities and 
calamities of life which, in our blindness we call “evils”, 
there is a mysterious core of immeasurable value. In each 
is to be found a corrective; in each an inspiration. It is 
these frightful consequences of wrong doing, that more 
than all reveal the glory of our doing right! In each there 
is a warning! Is not that warning a soul of goodness? Did 
not the French army, entrenched on English soil, teach the 
English yeomanry “early rising” and warn them of approach- 
ing death, as Henry said? 

The trouble with us, is, that we do not seek earnestly 
enough for this hidden soul of goodness in these evil things! 
We do not observingly distil it out! Underneath all the 
manifold experiences of life; intimately intertwined with 
all its complicated phenomena there is goodness and were 
we always on the lookout to find the true, the beautiful and 
the good we should stand amazed before its all pervasiveness. 

Perhaps King Henry was the only man on the field of 
Agincourt, that day, who found that soul of goodness in 
that evil situation, and he did so because he put it through 
the retort of his spirit and observingly distilled it out! How 
much goodness we could find in the characters of all the 
bad people we know and in all the evil deeds done under 
the sun, God only knows, if we should observingly distil it 
out! 

And so it is with our misfortunes. We call them evils: 
but if we cast them into the alembic of honest thought, the 
bright essence of a pure goodness would appear all glowing 
with a light that never was on sea or land. 
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GARTERS 


NO METAL 
can touch you 


YEAR ROUND 
COMFORT 


25¢50¢ and $1.00 
Dealers or direct 


upon receipt of price 


A.STEIN& Co. Makers 


Congress Stt Center Ave. Chicago 


Women Agents Wanted 


To Sell Ladies’ Tailoring 
y ` You can easily earn $5.00 a day In 


á your spare time without interfering 
with your regular work. 


We want one wide-awake woman 
in every community to represent us. 
sj, We are wholesale tailors for women, 

) and our lines include the latest 
c styles, with an immense variety 
#7 of fabrics. Every garment is man- 
tailored to measure and guaran- 
teed to fit. 


THE WORK IS EASY. No ex- 
perience is needed. No investment 
is necessary to take orders for our 
tailoring. We guarantee a fit. We 
ship on approval, The lines are at- 
tractive, the prices are low, and 
orders are very easy to get. It’sa 
new and wonderful business. Write 
us today. Let us make you a beau- 
5 tiful suit as a sample at an inside 
> wholesale price. 


This is a remarkable opportunity 
in a permanent money-making business, but 
you must act quickly. Write us today. 


KEOUGH & CO, Wholesale soro 
837 Jackson Blvd. (30) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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To my intense surprise, the prosiest friend I have (a 
person whose life had seemed absorbed and dull) caught 
me as I was passing by and dragged me eagerly into his 
back yard. ; 

“Come along and see if you can tell me what kind of 
birds are nesting in my new house,” he pleaded, and began 
to describe the pair with the eloquence of a poet. 

To say that I was astonished, is to draw it very mild, 
and my wonder increased by leaps and bounds as I discov- 
ered martin boxes and wren houses made out of all sorts of 
boxes and gourds hoisted on poles: nailed to the barn or 
hanging from the limbs of trees. Everywhere the birds 
were preening themselves; taking baths in little pools; sing- 
ing; brooding or teaching their young to fly. 

“I never knew,” I exclaimed, “that you cared anything 
for birds! What change has come over the spirit of your 
dreams?” 

“You see,” he answered, “I was compelled to find some- 
thing to make me take my mind off from itself! Business 
had gotten on my nerves. I could not think of anything 
and could not talk of anything else. It seemed as if my 
brain was feeding on itself, like a big buzzard. Strange, 
isn’t it, how the mind ¢an feed on itself? I felt, sometimes, 
as if my thoughts hovered above my brain like a swarm of 
insects and then swooped down to eat it up. Oh, I tell you, 
I just had to get something to take my mind off from itself, 
and so I concluded to try birds. And say! you wouldn’t 
ir writing advertisers mention this Magazine | believe what this little simple ‘other interest? has accom- 
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. 3A Folding 
POCKET KODAK 


Pictures 3% x 514 (post card size), Rapid Rectilinear 
Lens, Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter. Equipped through- 
out for the highest grade work, but sosimple that anyone 
can use it with success from the start. Loads in day- 
light with Kodak film cartridges for two, four, six or 
ten exposures. 

Ask your dealer to show the 3A Kodak, or write us for 
complete catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
371 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Little Essays From Life ` 


By CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 


plished. I can’t 
wait to get home 
aud watch them! 
I'm up at five 
o’clock in the morning to see what the little scamps are 
doing! The whole family is excited and we almost quarrel 
for these opera glasses. If you don’t know anything about 
birds, you wouldn’t believe what wonderful creatures they 
are: nor how many of them there are: nor how tame you 
can get them! Why, man, right here in this little back 
yard I have robins, red birds, cat birds, martins, wrens, 
blue jays, humming birds, orioles, fly catchers, etc., etc., 
ad infinitum.” 

He would have been cataloguing them yet had I not 
stopped him. 

“What effect has it had on your ‘think-box’, old man?” 
I asked him, in the familiar language of old friendship. 

“Effect!” he exclaimed. “It’s transformed me. I’m not 
the same man. My thoughts have liberty! I can interest 
myself in other things. Those little birds have taught me 
that money-making is not the all of life. I’ve learned that 
a man can take a hundred thousand times more comfort 
with a loaf of bread and a jug of water watching the 
process of nature in a back door yard than shouting him- 
self hoarse on the stock exchange and putting a fortune in 
the bank. Me for the simple life!” 

I left him with his eyes glued to his glass: his head 
cocked back: his legs wide apart: his mind alert and his 
soul alive. 

“He’s right,” I said to myself. “Every man must have 
some way of taking his thoughts off from his own mind or 
they'll eat it up!” 
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The Point of View 


Te problem of “who gets the most pleasure” reminds 
me of a memorable and instructive incident. Two 

friends were spending a week at our cottage—the 
editor of a metropolitan newspaper, and the pastor of a 
little village church. The former, a thick set, ruddy, bust- 
ling, eager, successful man of the world; the other a frail, 
retiring, unearthly creature who lived remote from earth 
like a star. One lovely August day the two went fishing, 
and that evening both described to me, in a confidential 
way, their experiences and reflections. 

“My plan to give that little preacher friend of yours a 
happy day funked out,” said the editor, brusquely. 

“How’s that?” I asked. 

“He never caught a bass! I was pulling them in one 
after another until | grew ashamed. ‘Here! you fish on my 
side!’ I said to him. Each of us shifted over and the situa- 
tion turned itself, also. The fish fairly fought for my bait 
and the preacher never had a nibble! I felt terribly worked 
up over it, for fear he would think me a pig. But I couldn’t 


help it. He don’t know how to fish and he don’t try to 
learn. He sat dangling his line in the water and staring at 


the clouds or at the grasses in the bottom, or at the birds 
and the sheep. It must have been a horribly stupid day for 
him; but I did my best.” 

A little later in the evening, when the preacher and I 
were taking a moonlight stroll before retiring, he told me 
his side of the story. 

“T had a perfectly beautiful day,” he said. “That editor 
friend of yours is a brick. He tried his hardest to teach me 
how to fish; but I really did not care to learn. [ve no ob- 
jection to the sport as sport; but compared with the mere 
enjoyment of nature, it seems so slight. There I sat, drink- 
ing in the beauty that lay strewn around us with such lavish 
hand, until I fell into a sort of rapture, while he, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, never gave an item of that loveliness 
a passing thought! I really felt sorry for him and tried a 
time or two to wake him up to what he was missing; but he 
didn’t bite! And so, I let him alone and went on musing. 
It’s too bad! I pity him!” 

Well—your pleasures are not mine, nor mine yours, But 
there isn’t any use in our pitying each other, probably. I 
rather sympathize with the preacher’s point of view; but I 
thank heaven that I am not incapable of thrilling to the tug 
of a bass at the end of a light, split bamboo rod! I reckon 
that the thing those two men ought to have done was to 
have tried to get each other’s point of view. "We might as 
well enjoy all forms of right pleasures, as a single one—it 
seems to me. At least, we ought not to permit ourselves 
to become incapable of their enjoyment. 


e 
About Getting Old 


O come back to a summer home at a popular resort each 
year is to see with startled eyes the havoc wrought 
by Time; for, you and your friends are twelve months 

nearer the end. 

“We're getting older,” I said to one. 

“Yes; but when your hair is snow white, it can’t be any 
whiter!” he answered gaily. 

Ah! It is the transition periods that are so terrible; 
the times when things are changing, not when they are set- 
tled. Not when the hairs are all white; but when the head 
is getting gray—not when you are old; but middle aged! 

Perhaps no other shocks in life are more violent than 
those which we get from the changes in our hair. Do you 
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remember the first time you found a white one? It took you days to recover your 
spirits. You thought you had passed into the sere and yellow leaf, although you 
were barely twenty-five. And, do you remember the first time any one ever called 
you “old”? It happened to me at forty-three! I had allowed myself the liberty 
of chatting a moment with two little girls on the street of another city, and as I 
turned to go one of them said to the other, “Isn’t he a nice old man?” I had to 
lean against a fence to get my breath, 

One of my college classmates discovered a funny sign of old age at one of 
our early reunions, perhaps the fifth. He and I were strolling past the young 
ladies’ Seminary, the windows of which were full of faces, as they used to be, 
and we looked up, of course. Suddenly my companion sighed, and upon my ask- 
ing him what the matter was, replied, “It’s a sign we’re getting old, chum, when 
we can pass a young ladies’ Seminary and not get a bow!” 

To another reunion ten or fifteen years later he brought back a girl of his 
own, sweeter than any of those in the windows! 
“old guys”! I remember that when a bunch of us surrounded her, straightening 
our bent backs and brightening our dull eyes, we said to her (angling for com- 
pliments), “Why don’t you go and+play with the undergraduates?” “Oh!” she 
replied, with a perfectly angelic smile, “I love to be with you old men a thousand 
times better than with those silly boys!” 

You should have seen us ruffle our feathers and strut, until we observed that, 
as she spoke, she was looking, sideways and under her lids, through us and past 
us, at a tall young fellow, handsome as a Greek god, who was'making eyes at her, 
behind her father’s back. 

Maybe she thought she was in earnest; but nature was against her, and the 
discovery sobered the ring of old graybeards who were trying to obliterate the 
signs of age upon their figures, hair and features. 

My chum, whose eyes nothing ever escaped, winked at me; poked me with his 
elbow and whispered, “Old man, ‘put that in your pipe and smoke it?!” 


a 
Putting Things Into Your Pipe and Smoking Them 


OW very many things we have “to put in our pipes and smoke”! A most 
significant phrase, that—revealing in a way most perfect, that quiet, sober 
meditation which we are finally forced to bestow upon the serious facts and 

problems of our lives. What symbol of this mental attitude could possibly be 
more perfect than that of an old man, sitting on a vine-shaded porch at evening 
time, puffing gently at an old clay pipe, blowing rings of smoke and watching 
them slowly dissolve and fade away? 

These difficult problems and stern facts cannot be solved in an instant; or 
swallowed at a gulp! They have to be slowly burned up in the fires of the intel- 
lect and passed through the anatomy, subtilized, vaporized, refined. And how 
often, when we blow them out in fine spun theories of life, they, too, dissolve and 
fade like rings of smoke! 

Nothing is better, however, for any man or woman (for it is only from the 
use of cigarettes that we wish our sisters to refrain) than to make a persistent 
habit of putting the stern realities, together with the bewildering mysteries of life, 
into their pipes of meditation and smoking them. The trouble with most of us 
is, that we do not reflect. Things happen to us, good, bad and indifferent, and 
we do not comprehend their significance because we do not struggle to find it. We 
do not distil their meaning. We do not smoke out their inner sense. I know 
people by the score who never stop for a moment to ask themselves: What did 
this experience happen to me for? How can I make use of it to my future advan- 
tage? What light does it throw upon the mystery of life? 
one person who treats the various disagreeable happenings of life, for example, 


as a mule in a stall treats the flies which buzz in her ears or the dogs which snap | 


at her heels. At the one she flaps and at the other kicks—and nothing more. 

Say what you will about the problem as to whether the various experiences of 
life are foreordained, nothing is more certain than that they have as much signifi- 
cance as if they were! All are co-ordinated. All work into and play upon each 
other as if arranged for some definite purpose and the more we study into them, 
ponder about them, meditate upon them, the plainer we see it and the more deeply 
we feel it. 

This, therefore, is the reason for putting them into our pipes and smoking 
them; for burning them up in the fires of reflection and distilling out their subtle 
aroma of significance. You, Sir, and you, Madame, are making the mistake of 
your lives in not bestowing profounder and more serious attention upon the sig- 
nificance of the experiences through which you go. You do not put them in your 
pipes and smoke them! Take more time and devote more effort to the compre- 
hension of these things! Believe in their value. Take their hidden import for 
granted. Then—smoke it out! 

Universal affirmations are not generally safe or wise: but we dare say, with- 
out a shadow of uncertainty, that no serious-minded man or woman ever put an 
experience, however bewildering, into his pipe and smoked it down to its ashes, 
without finding a remainder of immeasurable value. 


a 
A Young Woman’s Theory of Existence 


FRIEND of mine was sitting close enough to overhear the conversation of 

two young women at a neighboring restaurant table. As it contained some 

rather astonishing material, it may bear repeating and discussing. They 
were talking about the life they would lead, if they had their choice. 

“My ideal,” said one, “would be to rise every day, at noon, after having had 
my breakfast in bed, I would then go to an early matinée, and after that, to a 
ball game, when there was a good one. In the evening, I would attend the theater 
or opera and wind up with a midnight dinner at the ‘Sinton’. I should like to 
keep this up for a few years and die before I was thirty-five.” 

It was the utter seriousness of the speaker which impressed the mind of the 
listener. I heard the story with a shudder and my imagination almost instantly 
conceived a not impossible dénouement. 

Suppose that at the instant when these two young pessimists (for the second 
was probably a replica of the first) were passing down the steps te the street, they 
should encounter a former friend whom poverty had driven to be a nurse: or dis- 
satisfaction with life had turned into a Salvation Army lassie. 

“Come with me this instant!” I hear her say, and see her dragging them 
almost forcibly to where a young girl is dying in an attic—dying of tuberculosis 
from making such garments as those which made themselves such visions of love- 
liness. “You girls have got money and can save this precious life. You can and 
must!” she pleads, as they stand by the side of the pallet on which a woman as 
young and beautiful as they is coughing herself to death. 

The bare fact that a young woman in her twenties can long for death at 
thirty-five, is appalling. And yet, it is the logical result of the education of the 
daughters of the ignorant or unconscientious rich. Life has no charm, in itself, 
after the effervescence of youth has passed. Mere existence may become unen- 
durable. Life has charm when, and only when, it is consecrated to some high and 
noble task. 


She made a great deal of us | 


I have in my mind | 
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i Petticoats 


are the correct thing on all occasions and under all circumstances. 

Heatherbloom has proved its superiority to silk over and over again. It 
looks like silk, feels like silk and has the same swish and chic appearance, but 
wears three times as long and costs but a third as much. 

Heatherbloom Petticoats may be had in the most beautiful, carefully tailored 
and fashionable models. At all retail stores at varying prices from $2.00 up, 
according to elaborateness, in a bewildering variety of colors and designs. 

When selecting a Petticoat, be sure that you get a real Heatherbloom. 
Remember that every Heatherbloom Petticoat bears this woven SILK 
label. White lettering on black ground. Look for it. 


See this Label 


Every 
in the Petticoat 
Waistband Guaranteed 


No matter what a salesperson may tell you—no petticoat is 
a genuine Heatherbloom without the label. Insist upon it. 
A. G. HYDE & SONS (Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics), New York — Chicago 


CABLE-NELSON PIANO 
is no more a luxury than either. In fact, music is just as necessary to the 
should get the 


Will Make Home-Life Complete 
q well-being of you and your loved ones as the ordinary necessities of life. 
CABLE-NELSON—Perfect In Tone and Construction 


This Handsome, Perfectly Made 
MUSIC IS TO THE SOUL what food and raiment are to the body, and 
If your home is without the most popular of musical instruments, the piano, you 


q IT will fill that vacant spot in your 
home which can be filled only by a per- 
fect piano. Its tone is of unsurpassed 
sweetness, and in touch, action and power, 
as well as in construction and design, 
the CABLE-NELSON is a perfect exam- 
ple of the piano-makers’ art. When you 
return home evenings, fagged out by a 
strenuous days work, the soft, mellow 
strains of your favorite composition will 
sooth your jaded nerves, mend your bro- 
ken spirits, rest your tired brain and body 
and add untold joy and happiness to your 
home-life. Dont put off getting a 
CABLE-NELSON a single day. No 
piano made, regardless of price, surpasses 


it. You can pay more for other makes but you get absolutely nothing the CABLE- 
NELSON will not give you. 


q THE CABLE-NELSON PLAYER PIANO is a Cable-Nelson Piano into which 
is built a device which enables anyone, whether musically educated or not to play any 
musical selection in a manner that rivals the performances of the world’s greatest 
pianists. Therefore, whether a single member of your household can play the piano 
or not, you can have real music in your home. The piano-playing device does not 
interfere with the playing by hand. Write for catalogue which gives detailed infor- 
mation as to style, design a price, and write right now while it's on your mind. If 


no CABLE-NELSON dealer is near you, we will sell you direct from factory. Address, 
CABLE-NELSON PIANO CO., 406 Republic Bldg., Chicago 


Factory at South Haven, Mich. 


MARSHMALLOW DAINTY 


Peel thinly six large oranges and six lemons, then put 
the rinds into a saucepan, add two cupfuls of boiling water 
and allow to remain covered for thirty minutes. Strain the 
juice of the oranges and lemons into a basin (there should 
be one pint), add the water drained from the peel and 
allow to cool. Add two quarts of Walker's Grape Juice, 
one and a half quarts of ice-cold water and two pounds of 
sugar. Cut up halfa pound of marshmallows into quarters 
and allow four pieces to each glass. Serve in stem glasses 
with lady fingers. 


Walker’s Grape Juice contains no adulter- 
ant nor diluent; it is guaranteed under Serial 
No. 2224A, in compliance with the U.S. Pure 
Food Act; it meets the State Pure Food re- 
quirements of any state in the Union. 


Those are the common standards of purity to which 
probably all grape juices conform. But the makers of 
Walker’s Grape Juice are not satisfied with nominal 
purity. In this grape juice there has been established 
a new and higher standard of purity. 


Walker's 


GRAPE JUICE 


“It’s Clear Because It’s Pure” 


Walker purity means not only no foreign matter, 
but it also means no particles of ground-up skins and 
seeds, no cloudiness, no tannin-bearing sediment to 
impart the astringent after-taste common to some 
other grape juices. It does not discolor tongue, lips 
or teeth. This purest of grape juices is the most 
graceful and gracious of social beverages. All ages, 
all tastes find it delightful. It is acceptable on every 
occasion, always in good form. my 


Its appearance is clear and brilliant, 
glowing with a deep ruby hue, its flavor 
is rich and smooth, its effect invigorat- 
ing and refreshing. It is a food-drink. 


Write for the Walker Recipe Book and learn 
how to make many delicious drinks and dainty 
desserts with Walker’s Grape Juice. 


Your grocer and your druggist have Walker’s 
Grape Juice. It is served at soda fountains. 
Walker’s is always bottled in the ‘‘Ten-Pin”’ 
bottle. Write to-day for the Recipe Book. s 
The “Ten-Pin” Bottle 


The Grape Products Company, North East, Pa. 


The Recollections of 
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rights, I should be bound to go with ber. I thought the step a wrong one—it 
might be fatal; and exerted my utmost power to prevent it; but when it was 
taken, even though against my judgment and counsel, I, as a good citizen, could 
but share the common fate whatever it might be. I did, as a patriot, what I 
thought best before secession. I did the same after. Captain Kelly had not 
recollected that part of the speech acknowledging my ultimate allegiance as due 
to the State of Georgia. The whole conversation was quite friendly. He mani- 
fested a good deal of personal regard for me. 

About four, the Clyde put out to sea. Before leaving, Mrs. Davis addressed 
a note to General Saxton, who has charge of colonization in South Carolina, con- 
signing to him the little mulatto boy she had with her. The parting of the boy 
with the family was quite a scẹne. He was about seven years old, and little Jeff’s 
playfellow; they were always together; it was “Jeff” and “Jimmy” between 
them. When Jeff knew that Jimmy was to be left behind, he wailed, and so did 
Jimmy. Maggie cried and Billy cried, and the colored woman [Ellen] cried. 
Mrs. Davis said the boy’s mother had been dead a number of years and Ellen had 
been a mother to him. As the boat taking Jimmy moved off, he screamed. He 
had to be held to prevent his jumping overboard. He tried his best to get away 
from those holding him. At this, Jeff and Maggie and Billy screamed almost as 
loudly as Jimmy. Ellen wept aloud. Mrs. Davis shed tears. Mrs. Clay threw 
Jimmy some money but this had no effect. Some one on the deck of his boat 
picked it up and handed it to him; he paid no attention to it but kept on scuf- 
fling to get loose; he was wailing as long as he could be heard or seen by us. 

The purser, Mr. Moore, expressed some kind personal regard for me, and 
said if I had any little thing that I could spare to give him as a memento, he 
would feel very much obliged. I chanced to have in my pocket a chess-piece of a 
set that was very prettily made. It was a bishop. I took it out, and asked him 
how that would do. He seemed highly pleased, and I was gratified that I was 
able to comply with his wishes. 

There was some misunderstanding about dinner. Our rations were on board 
but no arrangements had been made between Colonel Pritchard and the Captain 
about cooking them. I gave the steward, 
Lucas, a colored man, twenty-five cents in 
silver and told him to bring me some bread. 
I told him to give Anthony and Henry 
their dinner, and I would pay. 

Near night, a message came to me that 
dinner was ready. I went up on deck, 
where I found a table set between two 
staterooms, with several of our party, as 
many as could get at it, seated. It was a 
very good dinner. A remark by Mrs. Da- 
vis caused me to inquire about it after- 
ward, She said we were indebted to her 
for it; she had ordered it. This led me to 
believe that we were each to pay for his 
meal, or that each ought to pay a ratable 
part. She did not say she had ordered it 
on private account. I inquired of the pur- 
ser how it was. He said, the Captain, at 
the request of Mrs. Davis, had prepared 
dinner out of ship’s stores and that it was 
furnished at seventy-five cents each. I 
paid him my part, and all the rest did 
likewise, I believe. 

May 17.—Mr. Davis and Mr. Clay came 
in the lower cabin during the day, not to- 
gether but separately. I had a long and 
friendly talk with each. The purser told 
me about one o’clock that Colonel Pritch- 
ard had arranged for our meals hereafter. 

May 18.—Dinner; present: Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Clay, Mr. Reagan and myself, with 
others. Mr. Davis’s children, Jeff, Maggie, 
and Billy, do not appear to be seasick at 
all. Both nurses are ill. Mrs. Davis takes 
charge of the infant, relieved by Mr. Da- 
vis, Mr. Howell, her brother, and others. 
Jeff lost his hat somehow; it fell over- 
board; he wears General Wheeler’s, as the 
General keeps stretched on deck in the shade and has no use for it. Tea at seven. 
Present: same as at dinner. Mr. Davis sits at the head of the table. All wait 
until he and Mrs. Davis are seated. He bows his head and asks a blessing, but 
not audibly. All wait until this is over; then the steward helps those seated, 
always beginning with Mr. Davis. 

Hampton Roaps, May 19.—On rising, was told that we were in sight.of land. 
Cape Charles Lighthouse was visible when I went on deck. Pilot boat meets 
us. We are asked where we wish to pilot to. “To Washington” is the reply. A 
pilot comes aboard. The Tuscarora leads the way. Arrive at Hampton Roads. 
Colonel Pritchard goes to Fortress Monroe. Returns and says we must await 
orders from Washington. I had asked him to inquire if I might »be permitted 
to telegraph or write home. He could bring no information on that point. We 
anchored in the horbor. All anxious to know our destination; all desire to go to 
Washington. 

May 20.—Colonel Pritchard tells us that a telegram last night informed him 
that General Halleck will be at the Fort at noon, and give him further orders. 

Called Henry into the cabin. Told him he would go from here to Richmond; 
gave him $10 and told him to be a good, industrious, honest and upright boy; not 
to gamble and never to bet. I told him Anthony would go with me, if permitted. 

8 p. m.—Colonel Pritchard told Judge Reagan and myself that some officers 
in the Captain’s room wished to see us. We found Captain Frailey of the Tusca- 
rora and Captain Parker of another war steamer. Captain Frailey received us 
courteously and told us he had orders to take Reagan and myself aboard the 
Tuscarora next day at ten. “What place is our destination, Captain?” I asked. 
“Boston,” he replied. I knew then that Fort Warren was to be my place of im- 
prisonment. I asked about Anthony’s going with me. He could give no informa- 
tion, but said he would inquire and let me know. General Wheeler entered with 
his party. His conference was with Captain Parker. Captain Parker was to 
take them to Fort Delaware. 

Sunday.—Took a towel bath. Anthony rubbed me down for the last time. 
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Mrs. Mary R. Appleton 


Wife of Major J. H. Appleton, com- 
mander at Fort Warren. She was very 
kind to Mr. Stephens. This picture is 
reproduced from a portrait which she 
presented to. Mr. Stephens. Used by 
courtesy of the present owners of Mr. 
Stephens’s journal. i 


Miss Mary Stephens 


She was Mr. Stephens’s niece (Mrs. Reid” 
of the journal), and afterwards Mrs. Corry. 
Picture reproduced from an old daguerreotype 


I told him I should leave him. Gave 
him five dollars and the same advice 
I had given Henry. I added that I 
was going to Fort Warren. Told him 
to ask Mr. Baskerville to write this 
to Linton at Sparta and to John A. 
Stephens. Colonel Pritchard told me 
that all the colored servants who 
should be left at this place, he would 
send to Richmond without charge. 
This I told Anthony, and bade him 
take care of his money, he might need 
it. I gave him my leather trunk that 
he had brought his clothes in. 
Requested Mrs. Clay to write Lin- 
ton and Mrs. Dudley M. DuBose * my 
destination and present condition. We 
do not know what is to be done with 
Mr. Clay, or where he is to be sent. 
After that shall be made known, it is 
Mrs. Clay’s intention to go North if 
allowed; that is, if her husband shall 
be confined in prison. Yesterday we 
got New York papers. Saw the prog- 
ress of the trial of the assassins. Mr. 
Clay expressed to me the fullest con- 
fidence that nothing could be brought 
out against him in such a crime; he 
spoke of the assassination in strongest 


Lose aniani | of her daughter, Mrs. Horace M. terms of regret; said how deeply he 


deplored it; repeated his exclamation 

to that effect when he first heard the 
news. We had a long talk this morning. General Wheeler and those who went 
with him left at six a. m. I was up and took my leave of them. The parting all 
around was sad. At ten Captain Frailey came up in a tug, and boarded the Clyde. 
Reagan and I were ready. We took leave of all. Anthony and Henry looked 
very sad. Anthony stood by me to the last. Mrs. Davis asked Captain Frailey if 
Anthony might not go with me. He said he had inquired of the officer com- 
manding the fleet and had been informed that his orders related to only two 
persons. This closed the matter just as I had anticipated. I bade Anthony good- 
by the last one. Mr. and Mrs. Davis, Mr. and. Mrs. Clay, and Mr. Harrison, I 
had taken leave of. 

On my taking leave of Mr. Davis, he seemed more affected than I had ever 
seen him. He said nothing but good-by, and gave my hand a cordial squeeze; 
his tone evinced deep feeling and emotion. With assistance, I descended the 
rope ladder to the tug’s deck. All baggage being on, off we steamed to the 
Tuscarora. 

On THE Tuscarora.—We were introduced to several officers, Lieut. Blue, Purser 
Painter, and others. The Captain showed us our quarters; we were to be in the 
cabin with him. There was but one berth or stateroom in it. This, he said, he 
would assign to me, and he and Reagan would sleep on the circular sofa which 
ran around the cabin. I declined depriving him of his room and bed. He said 
it was no deprivation, that he generally slept on the sofa or in a chair; that he 
resigned it to me “in consideration of my age and past services to the country”. 
These were his words. He was very polite and courteous. 

When boarding the Clyde that morning, he had brought some strawberries to 
Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Clay and Mrs. Davis’s children. He said he had known Mrs. 
Davis and Mrs. Clay before. About eleven, anchor was weighed, and we were off. 
Our fellow prisoners on the Clyde stood on deck watching us. When we were 
fairly under way, we saw a white handkerchief waved toward us. This I felt 
was by Mrs. Clay. Reagan and I waved handkerchiefs in return. 

May 22.—Met Lieut. Blue, Mr. Griffin, Mr. Painter, Mr. Mallard, officers of 
the ship, and others. Mr. Griffin knew Judge Hillyer ** of Georgia, and spoke 
kindly of him. 

CHAPTER II 


Fort Warren, May 25.—Saw Boston in the distance; Fort Warren just ahead. 
Captain Frailey informed us that General Dix was at the Fort and would come 
aboard to receive us at ten. The gunners got ready to fire a salute. General 
Dix sent two officers, Colonel McMahon of his staff, to represent him, and Lieut. 
Ray, adjutant of the Post. They said they would take me first. A tug was 
brought alongside. Our steward, a Frenchman, and Isaac, the colored cook who 
had attended to me well, had my baggage ready. I paid them for their attentions. 
I bade Judge Reagan good-by in the cabin. Took leave of all the boat’s 
officers except the Captain, who accompanied the fort officers and myself. Lieu- 
tenant Woodman, of the Fort, met us at the landing. To him I was turned over. 
Captain Frailey was with the officers who had brought me: before I was aware 
of it, we were separated, and I did not see him again; this I deeply regretted, 
inasmuch as I wished to say fare- 
well and express again my sense 
of obligation for his many acts 
of kindness. Lieutenant Wood- 
man brought me immediately in- 
side the Fort; after going through 
the sally port and descending 
some steps, he stopped at the first 
room to the left, saying, “This is 
your room,” or “These are your 
quarters,” I forget which. I 
asked if I could not see Captain 
Frailey again. I asked if I could 
not see General Dix; I wished 
very much to see him about send- 
ing word to Linton. He said, 
“No”, and left. I surveyed the 
room. A coal fire was burning; 
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- *General Toomb’s daughter, wife of 
General DuBose, prisoner at Fort War- 
ren. 

* Junius Hillyer, former Congressman 
and Solicitor, United States Treasury. 


Miss Anna Booker Stephens 


Who was the niece of Mr. Stephens, daughter of 
ohn L. and “Sister Elizabeth”, 
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The Secret of 
Success in 
Home Pickling 


Fruits and vegetables contain a large propor- 
tion of water. To preserve them requires a 
vinegar of sufficient strength to neutralize the 
water and prevent decay. 

It is advisable to buy the best vinegar you can 
for pickling or preserving. If an inferior vine- 
gar fails to keep the fruit or vegetables, you lose 
not only its cost but their value and your labor. 

The flavor and quality which have made 
Heinz Pickles successful for 40 years have been 
due largely to the making of good vinegars in 
which to preserve them. 


ickling 
inegar 


is an absolutely pure and 
healthful white vinegar, 
which we recommend 
for all pickling purposes. 
It has ample strength 
and a fine delicate 
flavor and aroma, 
which it imparts to 
fruits and vegeta- 
bles preserved in it. 
It is also desirable 
for table use and 
especially for ma- 
yonnaise dressing. 
All vinegars im- 
prove with age. Heinz 
storage capacity of 
millions of gallons makes 
posa the ageing of 
einz Vinegars for a 
year or more until they 
are fully matured, smooth and mellow. The 


57 Varieties 


also include 


Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 


made from selected barley malt. Finest of all 
vinegars for table use. 


Heinz Pure Apple Cider Vinegar 


possessing the highest degree of cider vinegar quality. 


All are sold in sealed glass bottles, sealed half-gallon jugs, 
and by measure from barrels—but, when buying in this way, 
be certain you are getting the Heinz brand. 


Heinz Tarragon Vinegar and 
Heinz Spiced Salad Vinegar 


are sold only in glass bottles, 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World. 
Member American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


Essential to 
Hie! A Good 
Education 


| Cleanly . 
Because of the Lucky Curve 


Neatness in school work, clean, legible notes and written 
work, demand a cleanly fountain pen. 
There are only two kinds of fountain pens—the Parker 
with the curved ink feed—the Lucky Curve, and 
the common, straight ink feed type, sure to ink your fingers 


when you remove the cap to write. 

No inking of your fingers with the Parker, no wiping off of 
the nozzle before you write, no soiling of your linen. You'll find 
the Parker the one pen without faults or short-comings. 


I Like to Have My Pens Sold on Test Trial 
My idea is to have my pen sell itself, as I know it will if you will 
try it. Any Parker dealer will let you carry a Parker Fountain Pen 
ten days, long enough for you to be sure about its superior wriling 
qualities and its cleanliness caused by the Lucky Curve. If the pen 
is not as good as I recommend, take it back and the dealer will refund 
your money. Select just the exact pen you want in regard to design 


and size—and then you = ph apia 
of my Year's Guarantee and my. Year's AS 
Insurance Policy against accidental Z -Tartirr 
breakage. 


ef? 


LUCKY CU 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


The Lucky Curve Ink Feed is the mechanical improve- 
ment that makes the Parker the one cleanly, and 
consequently the one wholly practical fountain pen. 

Straight ink feeds, used on all other fountain pens, re- 
tain ink in the feed channel after you stop writing, until air, 
expanded in the reservoir by the heat of the body, forces it 
out into the cap, where you find it ready to ink your fingers 
and soil your linen when you remove the cap to write. 

But the Lucky Curve—the curved ink feed of the.. 
Parker — brings into action the law of capillary attraction, 
which drains the ink channel of ink as soon as you stop writ- 
ing, giving expanding air free passage. The Parker is 
cleanly because of the self-draining ink feed—the 
Lucky Curve. 
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No. 421⁄, —Neat, Simple, Elegant—space for owner’s name. 


The Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 


Even if you carry this handy little pen upside down it won't leak. Ladies 
carry it in their purses or shopping bags. Men carry it, safe from loss, flat in the 
lower vest pocket, or even in their trousers pocket with their jack knives. No matter 
where or how you carry this little pen, it is safe from leaking. No valves, pistons 
or disappearing mechanism. It will last a life-time. Baby size, like illustration (cut 
reduced size), with No. 2 pen and gold band, $3.00—without gold band, $2.50; 
plain, with larger size gold pen, $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00, according to size. 
Parker Pens are sol by dealers at from $1.50 up. If you can t find a Parker 
dealer, write to me. Beautiful Catalog, showing all styles, designs and prices free. 


PARKER PEN CO., Geo. S. Parker, Pres., 168 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


BRANCHES: Parker Pen Co., 11 Park Row, New York City (Retail). 
Canadian Branch: Buntin, Gillies & Co., Hamilton and Montreal, Canada. 
European Branch: Parker Pen Co., Stuttgart, Germany. 
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Verse and Prose by 


The Light That Is Afar 


My eyes are sorter dim now, but Pm glimpsin’ of the 
Day 

In that celebrated country far away—far away! 

I see the Jordan River—its waters as they roll— 

Not with my dim eyes, brethren, but the light that’s 
in my soul! 


I sit here, in the shadows, an’ some how—without 
sound, 

A footstep thrills the darkness—the soul-light breaks 
around! 

A presence is beside me, an’ in a dream I rest, 

Sweet as a child’s—safe-sheltered upon a mother’s 
breast! 


Is it wonder that they’re sayin’—in their world way 
of surprise: 

“The smile is on his lips now: Light’s in the ol 
man’s eyes!” 

It’s the feelin’ of that soul-light of the everlastin’ 
lands, 

Where shine the welcome portals of the house not 
made with hands! 


I’m a pilgrim to that country—“I can tarry but a 
night,” 

An’ the sweet old song I’m singin’: “My Redeemer 
is its Light!” 

The world-friends—they have left me—the world 
winds ’round me sigh: 

But the sweet, celestial country, calls the wanderer 
to the sky! 


£= 


Fell In With the Argument 


“The leading question,” said the colonel, “is the 
financial one.” 

“Right,” replied the major, “and I was just about 
to ask you to add $5.00 to that ten I borrowed from 
you yesterday.” 


a 


The Growling Time 


I don’t much like the day time bright, 
With the world around me howliw ; 
What I love is a peaceful night 

For to hear myself a-growlin’! 

To say good-by to the don’t-care day, 
Aw trim my fire, an’ growl away! 


I sum the work that the day has done, 
Aw the meanin’ of each minute 

Lit with the light of a friendly sun, 
In a world with nothin’ in it! 

“Is life worth livin’?” is what I say: 
An’ answer that, as I growl away! 


But a step I hear: There is some one near, 
Aw a little one is sayin’: 

“I wish—I wish that the day were here,— 
The world’s so sweet to play in!” 

Then the gloomy time for this sinners o'er, 
An’ he don’t play growler any more! 


a 


Brer Johnson in the Golf Game 


“Brer Johnson got de idee,” said Brother Dickey, 
“dat Mr. Taft would gie ’im a job some’rs ’bout de 
big White Folks House, up whar Washington is at, 
an’ he lit in fer ter make inquirements ez ter how ter 
‘qualify’ hisse’f, ez dey say, bein’ ez he warn’t much 
er a politicianer. So he went roun’ axin’ his home 
white folks ez ter de qualifications. ‘My, dey tol’ 
im, ‘it’s ez easy ez log-rollin’, ef you knows how ter 
play dis yer national game what dey calls “golf”? 
An’ dats whar de trouble come in! He never 
played no golf sence he wuz bo’n inter de worl’, an’ 
ef he’d ’a’ had any hoss sense, he mout ’a’ knowed 
dat he wuz too ol’ ter larn, but he didn’t have any, 
an’ so he sot in ter learn de game. 

“De white folks what knowed "bout it gin ’im all 
de instructions dey could, an’ he cut ’im a hick’ry 
stick, an’ fixed it up lak’ it wuz a golf one, an’ 


‘somebody gin ’im a ol’ baseball, an’ he gone, ez dey 


say, ‘inter- trainin’. Ez he wuz bashful ’bout prac- 


tisi? befo’ folks whä 
knowed him, he use ter g 
off in de woods, all te 
hisse’f, ter make de quaint 
ance er de game; an’ whe 


night come, he spent | 


time he orter been readi 
de Good Book, beatin’ dh 
ol’ baseball over his cab 
flo’. He locked and bart 
de do’ on dem _ occasion, 
an’ wen he hearn anybé 
comin’, out went de ligh 
an’ de house got so si 
dat folks ’gin ter sha, 
der heads an’ look jubio 

“Folks begin ter talk 
de strange gwines-on 
dat cabin. Dey’d see 
go inside, an’ light up; 
deyd hear de mirati 
an’ him talkin’ ter his 71 
se’f—runnin’ fum one 
er de cabin ter de yuth 
lak’ somebody what M 
been cunjured; den wit 
dey’d knock on de do’ 
call his name, dey’d 1 
^m blow de light Q 
whilst not a soun’ wol 
come in answer! So 
got skeered er de pli 
an’ give it out dat it 
haunted, an’ dat ever’ ti 
dey axed Brer John 
what he wuz a-doin’, inj 
grabbed holt er ’im an 
chimbly! Hit wuz des 
preacher an’ all de dead 
sont a committee ter W 
light, but ’stidder tellin 
he tol’ ’um ter lef’ "inj 
dey wuz a-gwine! 

“One dark night, atte 
report, de preacher an) 
rounded de house. Hi 
drawed nigh, an’ dey BR 
what de yuther folks ha@ 
out went de light, an’ d 
ya'd! Now, Brer John 
count fer de trompin’ e 
ez de hollerin’ er two 
de head deacons wuz HW 
ol’-time Ku-Klux comey 
chimbly sho’ ’nuff, slid 
his heels thoo’ de bla 
wuz his loud hollerin’, 
white shirt flutterin’ lg 
win’! Some took atter 
majority, thinkin’ dat f 
?'im, took de big road 
an’ didn’t lose no time? 

“Next day Brer Johi 
*splain matters; but fo} 
tapped der foreheads, 
mussy on ’im an’ re-s 
*bout der business. DF 
erment job—not yit! 


The Su 


See "im, day 
Comin’ 71 
Fetch de š 


Ter lig l 


De blosso 
Dat way 

Sweet lips 
His red 


“Funeralizi 


“Im a-gwine ter @ 
“An’ fum what I kno | 
family connections, its] 
dey had in a long Ü 
silver handles, an’ ëZ! 
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ym the South 


FRANK L. STANTON 


be helt at, dar’ll be a ride 
on de railroad train, an’ 
dat’ll be mighty nigh ez 
fashionable ez de fun’ral LAMM A PORTION OF ONE OF OUR 
itse’f. $ ED. V. PRICE & CO. STOCK ROOMS OF NEW WOOLENS 
“I knows de house’ll be 
crowded w’en I gits dar, 
kaze it’s ter be de fun’ral 


The only stock we carry is thousands and thou- 


s er what ; sands of yards of the newest all-wool fabrics, 
reached de fun’ral sar- . ° s 
| q sy Tolke hy embracing beautiful and exclusive weaves 
| marryin’ um tergedder, an’ i from the most reputable mills in the world. 
i| dey’ll want ter see de las ' 
| er ’im. You'll find no piles of ready-made clothing, nor 
Í: “Dat por sho’ a marry- any last season’s fabrics in our immense institution. 
in’ preacher; he married 
: os in peor E any Your order is cut and fashioned in the style 
X places ez what dey is on one 
L de map. He married some ; prevailing the day you are measured — you 
ase an’ some ck get everything the very latest and best when 
P ein’ a preacher, 
r IS tar ake out Jak’ you have us make clothes expressly for you. 
? he wuz peaceful, an’ de 
; only way he could git even ' #25 to fJ 0 
d wid his enemies wuz ter 
Í marry 'um off, an’ ez he i Send for our Fall Styie Booklet and address of our local representative 
P well knowed de temper er | who will show you our new Fall Woolens and take your measure. 
all de women-folks whar | 
| he preached the Gospel, he 
| never failed ter pick out 
de kind dat would fetch 
his enemies ter dey senses. 
“He married me three ° 
RANK L. STET times, an’ ever’ one er pid Largest tailors in the world of 
; husban’s went on his bons GOOD made-to-order. clothes 
ip name er de Lawd, Satan eymoon by his lone se’f—all on account er me readin ; SE ; 
lewed wid ’im up de clay de law to him ’f? wed got out er sight er whar Price Building Chicago 
ak’ I tell you, wen de de weddin’ cer’mony wuz at! 
s took de matter up. Dey ‘ “De preacher wuz wise in his¥day an’ time, an’ he 
tigate ’im in broad day- never got into trouble ’twel he married hisse’f, an’ 
r um how come an’ why, his oP ’oman took a notion dat she could preach Š [ FREE 
lone an’ to go "long whar de sarmont in church ez well as out er it. Dat wuz Th [ > h I 
mon he could stan’ fer, an’ he give up the ghost, e Twit 1S t e n Ly Roll or Case 
le committee done made its ez de Scripter say; but he had mo’n one ter give up, Neth an. tee Write us and we 
e whole congregation sur- fer dat ’oman sho’ did make him see sights! ° ° will see that you are 
uz all lighted up ez dey “Howsomever, I mus’ fix fer de fun’ral, an’ ol’ O 1 enter tem Bit supplied at no extra 
rn de same strange noises Miss needn’t ’spect me back in a week, ez I aint + Ma i alt our hand- 
hearn; but all er a sudden had a fust-class fun’ral holiday fer de longes, an’ M. d ° E S S I some rwin” cases 
ouse got still as de grave- dis fun’ral dress o’ mine hez been ter so many, it a Cin very 1Z€ and ty e geaman roi jad 
idn’ s ; ’ ’ f 2 Pal ° “Ç +° ; ° m — 
didn't know how ter ac- wont stan’ mo'n POST T T: 2 5 a ys tarde VERY Irwin Bit is guaranteed—price refunded if not tory and shop, for 
o many feet outside ez well dat a preacher’s fun’ral is a mighty-much occasion s ° À craftsmen, carpenters 
three hongry mules w'ich —a dispensary er Providence in de congregation!” satisfactory. It is the strongest, easiest, and fastest- h ° 
} > mongty š I 3 š $ and mechanics, we 
» an’, thinkin’ hit wuz de A boring bit made. The Irwin Auger Bit will not clog supply, free of charge, 
He ae ie a = “e š and will bore clean and true without tearing the wood inthe pui, ook ethane 
c b ook ter £ š ? 
night! All dey could hear In the Dr y Region end or side of either the hardest or softest of woods. polished cases, having 
’ 


all dey could see wuz his 


Ya ; on Be sure to insist on seeing the name—THE IRWIN— folding lid and sliding 
a ghost-robe in de night Thar’s little hope in the country—in the country fur 


drawer. (Two sizes, 


rf an’ nigh: on the bit you buy in your own protection. If the bit is not 20 1-2 quarters and 
ee eM but de ans gol ihe, meta OOD S the stills “T » iti : in Bi 321-2 quarters.) Each 
atan wuz runnin’ away wid CY rë GON | VOY) RADE, , noa branded The IRWIN,” it is not a genuine Irwin Bit. liwits Bir is Seoul 
k ter whar dey come fum dre POI AEW For the home, farm, factory and shop, the Irwin stands wrapped in AA 
ittin’ dar! Oh, it’s long between the toddies—an’ thar’s never ’ aie ’ : Gaver) edila “hin 
J (ae a “health to you”, supreme among auger bits. It means faster work—easier TERRA polish 
s only SA i. cher as An’ the moonshine’s lookin’ lonesome on the fields work—better work. —the heads and cut- 
woe eads, an othe Mountain Dew?! ters all sharpened and 
sad, may de Lawd have finiched by- heed 
e ’im ter hisse’f, an’ went : ee y hand- 
Joh ; ; Thar’s little hope in the country! When you rise at filing—a perfect 
ohnson aint got no gov- , product 
the break o' day, x . < 
⁄ Aw call fer yer oP time toddy, in the oP mouth ext to the ham- 


mer, saw and screw- 
driver, Irwin Auger 


smackin’ way, 


. Only Echo will answer, under a hopeless sky, (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Bits are the most use- 

Iny One Fer they re sellin’ the mint-beds, Colonel, an’ the Satisfaction Guaranteed or Price Refunde ful of carpentering 

Ni stills are going dry! tools, and every man 
1;comin ho h 

, “ eee who has a home 

de way— a Irwin” Bits are all carefully turned on a lathe, to make should have a set of 


ine wid “im j them absolutely true and accurate, and are highly finished— Irwin's. 
rainy day. In Log Cabin Land full polish. 


! 1 Reader Note.—Send us this Coupon, filled out as ted, and ill 
owin’ roun’ 'im I don’t bleve in payin’ too much respect ter Each bit passes through hanya Saku Oo plied with an Irwin Case or Roll Gor 3234 quarters, if 
p age : Ñ Ë 7 r h 1 i -00 worth ; or for 2034 quarters if you purchase $1.00 worth of 
dis; money, an’ yit dar’s a time in ever’ man’s life wen fifty hands, and the heads and Irwin Bits at your dealer's, ) 
paitin’ he feels lak’ takin’ off his hat ter a roun’ dollar. ores diy sil shurpenad and THE IRWIN AUGER BIT CO., Station 1-28, Wilmington, Ohio. 
ter ki f i Here is my name; also my dealer has si d hi a 
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vorl’ ’twel he gits big enough fer de folks what got et S pe pes want) Free, Win Roll—20% size——or 323 size— “(Check which you 
š v S > AE All Good Dealers sell “Irwin” ii 
a it fenced in to dispute de title wid ’im. Akor a ma aoe 
Zhtest Trouble in tain- 
: the Parson Hit is de day an’ time er de young man. Dey des ing Them, Write Us. CNE N. 
un’ral,” said the old k lets de ol’ man hang eroun’, waitin’ fer de time ter THE IRWIN AU Have your dealer sign his name and say amount of your Purchase of Irwin's 
bod eee POOK. pernounce de benediction. š Ca Sa ic 533 
x r de sarcumstances er de Dealer Sign 
pwine ter ' fun’ ou ean ' good i than ter jj | BIT COMPANY is onc aoi E 
A pened be de bes’ fun’ral Ef you can’t do no mo good in de worl’ than te alerto: Addr 
' un’ral wid sho’ nuff kill de fruit crap, you'll be in ez much trouble ez Lava aa 
forty mile ter whar it will po’ ol Adam wuz w’en he hit de wrong apple tree. ee ee His Jobber 1s l | (4 ( f 
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The Old South in American Architecture 


By MRS. THADDEUS HORTON 


It is the purpose of this series of 
articles—of which this is the seventh 
instalment—to illustrate types of 
Southern architecture in which stu- 
dents are interested: the Georgian (or 
Colonial) with its refined classicism; 
the West Indian, with its double-deck 
verandas, and that peculiar and most 
typical style, with white columns as 
its salient feature, which was the nat- 
ural outgrowth of the influences ex- 
erted by the Greek Revival. These 
white-columned, or Greek temple 
houses, and their manifold derivatives 
scattered throughout the South—from 
Virginia to Mexico—are both types 
and prototypes in American architect- 
ure: the only style in the whole of our 
common country we may rightfully 
claim as our own. They are types be- 
cause they represent a peculiar period 
and condition, and prototypes because 
they have served, and are serving, as 
models for much of the architecture 
of the present day throughout Amer- 
ica, Each of the articles in the series 
is separate and complete in itself, and, 
at the same time, each relates indi- 
rectly to those which have preceded 
and are to follow. 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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An old Tuskegee, Ala., homestead 
Christ Church, Savannah, Ga 
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of the lette on any sleeping car in advocates of the Gillette. It would be interest- 
America. £, ing to know how many thousand Gillettes are 
Most men w o shave on the train use the sold every year through their example and 
Gillette. They %an shave quickly—with no recommendation. 
stropping, no hdping—shave smoothly and Be progressive. Keep a Gillette on your 
clean up all the corners, with no danger from home washstand—take it with you when you 
the lurch or motiofa of the car. travel. Spread around some of the Gillette 
A bridegroom! on the Canadian Pacific sunshine. Wear the smile of the man who 
acquired a thred¢-days’ growth of beard. can shave without stropping or honing. Life 
Despair was written on his face. A kindly old is brighter when a clean face is an every 
gentleman loaned him a Gillette—and received morning habit. 
the united thanks of\two fond hearts. Standard Set $5.00. Blades 50c. and $1.00. 
Men who travel!much become very prac- 


tical. They go in fon efficiency—get down to z P 
necessities. AG Eallrile 


GILLETTE SAKES COMPANY, 82 W. Second Street, Boston 


New York, Times Building Chicago, Stock Bchange Building Gillette Safety Razor, tad’ London Eastern Office, Shanghai, China Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 
{ Factories : Boston Montreal, Leicester. Berlin. Paris 


Ya can hve an object lesson in the use Tourists and travellers are the staunchest 
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| and saving you money. 

Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine (founded by Joel Chandler Harris), a good natured, brave and 
optimistic i pee for all the family, overflowing with broad minded good cheer, as good as the best but differing 
from all in itz special appeal to every member of the home. ‘There is a charm in its pages, handsome pages not 
found in other magazines. Fiction, fashions, fancy work and music are but a few of its special features. 

If you don’t accept any of the clubs, try some of these long term subscriptions to the Magazine founded by 
Joel Chandler Harris, anyhow. 
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The Old South in American Architecture | 


(Concluded from Page 24) | 
Part VII —Some Further Types of Southern Homes 


HE country surrounding Savannah, Ga., if studied ginderstandingly, offers 
many interesting suggestions in the way of country houses which point 
to that mode of life peculiar to the far-South prior to the Civil War. 
One of the best of these is “The Hermitage, a rice plantation on 

the Savannah river, referred to in a previous article anfi illustrated in this issue. 
“The Hermitage” was built about 1820, of brick ospita a ° on the place, and 


preserves to this day the quaint negro cabins, hospita\ and other quarters that 
were used during slavery, the place, as a whole, having} been but lightly touched 


s> 1 by the hand of those given to modern improvements. 
— SS ae It is curiously interesting during these days—wkách, even in the South, are 
= apy so far removed in spirit from the days of half a gentury ago—to find oneself 
— surrounded by the symbol of a life which, to modebyn eyes, is curiously unlike 


Dumb: 


Five Million, Eloquent 


If there were only one 
telephone in the world it 
would be exhibited in a 
glass case as a curiosity. 


Even in its simplest form 
telephone talk requires a 
second instrument with 
connecting wires and other 
accessories. 


For real, useful telephone 
service, there must be a 
comprehensive system of 
lines, exchanges, switch- 
boards and auxiliary equip- 
ment, with an army of at- 
tendants always on duty. 


Connected with such a 
system a telephone instru- 
ment ceases to be a curios- 
ity, but becomes part of the 


great mechanism of univer- 
sal communication. 


To meet the manifold 
needs of telephone users 
the Bell System has been 
built, and today enables 
twenty-five million people 
to talk with one another, 
from five million tele- 
phones. 


Such service cannot be 
rendered by any system 
which does not cover with 
its exchanges and connect- 
ing lines the whole country. 


The Bell System meets the 
needs of the whole public for 
a telephone service that is 
united, direct and universal. 
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Corns Gone in 
48 Hours 


This Removes the Corn 


Such is the fame of Blue-jay Corn 
Plasters that more than 10,000 are sold 
every day. That is, by forty-five times, 


the largest sale in the world. 


The reason is the effect of Blue-jay. 
A downy felt ring instantly stops all the 
chafing and pain. At the same time a 
wonderful medication begins disengaging 


the corn. 


In 48 hours you merely lift the corn 


out. 
Unfailing. Painless. Perfectly safe. 


Blue=jay 


Also Blue-jay 
Bunion Plasters 


Illustration Actual Size 


Note the Narrow Band 


This Protects It Adhesive Strip-wraps round the toe. 


No spreading liquid to cause soreness. 
No untidy salve. 
__Neat, simple, convenient—nothing else 
like it. It has done this for millions. 
It will do it for you. 


Get a package today of a druggist. 


Prove, if you wish, before you buy, all 
that we claim for Blue-jay. Just ask us 
and we’ll send a sample—free. 


15c and 25c 
per Package 


Corn Plasters 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 


ne Telephone, 


anything now existing. Passing up the wide, sandy road that leads to “The 
Hermitage”, bordered on either side with live oak tees, festooned with tillandsia 
(Spanish moss), one sees the brick mansion itself gt the end of a vista of misty, 
swaying drapery flanked to the front (or the regjr, whichever you prefer, “The 
Hermitage” having two fronts, one facing the lan@ and the other the river road) 
with parallel rows of negro huts—some of brick,} some of wood, still others of 
tabby; having, as a rule, thatched roofs. 

Little by little the slave quarters have falley{ into disrepair; but enough re- 
mains even at this late date to interest not only §tudents of American civilization 
but even the casual observer who, as a rule, is fot susceptible to historical im- 
pression. “The Hermitage” produces an indesd}ibable impression. The house, 
more or less Georgian in character, with a teñdency towards such thoughtful 
work as could be produced in that locality at/ that period, represents, a later 
period than the Georgian. Nevertheless, k iow as a whole, surrounded as 


it is with slave huts, beyond which stretch th@ low, level rice lands and cotton 
fields, through which the broad Savannah river wanders at pleasure, dawdling 
here and hurrying there, stands for a mode of life more typical of the far-South 
of the United States than any of the more sé abodes of more formal people. 


The Charm of Archite<tural Originality 


The region between Savannah and Brf&nswick around about Darien and up 
and down the Altamaha river comprises the, richest rice lands in Georgia. These 
regions exhibit a great variety of ae houses possessing no architectural 
features, being, for the most part, mere q@.rpenter shacks; yet, so obviously the 
result of human existence and its needs o# demand and supply as to be valuable 
as types. It is strange how a house wit} no architectural enrichment, with no 
architectural grammar, so to speak, may’ yet possess a certain charm, a certain 
original value of its own. The art o. building, always so closely allied to 
human life, is never more obviously so than in the plantation districts of the far- 
South. Take for instance the typical cottage of a sea-island planter shown in 
the illustration. This rude little shack, bjiilt in sections probably to accommodate 
the overflowing family (for we clearly gee where there was originally a central 
building to which wings were added), ,-tlustrates perfectly the winged pavilion- 
type of house and embodies in its crud material a recognized architectural form. 

This same idea of construction—a, very popular one in the far-South—was 
brought out in the T. R. R. Cobb mginsion at Athens, now a ruin. This house 
also gave expression to the hexagon form, once popular, as was shown in its 
winged pavilions. This form may bef said to have reached its extremest limit in 
such houses as “Hexagon Hall”, Atlanta, the residence of Mr. S. B. Turman. It 
was built by Col. John Reed long before the Civil War, and is a perfect hexagon, 
with a veranda extending entirely around it. To complete the idea, every room 
in the the house is a hexagon and opens on a central hallway, upper and lower. 

But to return to the region of about Savannah, Ga., which is so rich in in- 
terest. One of the celebrated plantations of the Altamaha river was owned by 
Pierce Butler, whose marriage to {he celebrated actress, Fanny Kemble, was one 
of the notable events of the early Mhirties; and it was while staying on this plan- 
tation after her marriage that ghe actress wrote her “Journal of Life on a 
Georgia Plantation”, condemning! all Southern institutions, particularly slavery. 
This Journal was widely read, oth in this country and in England. The house 
on the Butler estate is no long+r standing. Perhaps the most pretentious home 
on the Altamaha was “Hopetor”, the plantation of James Hamilton Cooper, who, 
in common with Pierce Butley, had large holdings in this section of the state, 
as well as on the sea-islands fi hugged the coast. “Hopeton House” is now 
a ruin, but from sketches of it, preserved in the family, it appears to have 
been wholly Georgian in chgiracter. The plans were drawn by J. Hamilton 
Cooper himself, who was a fhoted amateur architect. The best example of his 
work extant is beautiful Clrist Church, in Savannah, a most serious and noble 
edifice: a monument both to\ the builder and to the period. 


Greek Revivál Features and West Indian Ideas 


of a very fashionable and elaborate winter life from 
fifties, and guests from all over America and abroad 
were entertained there, the life that obtained on „the estate being not unlike that 
which is considered peculi@r to England, with the exception that the crop was 
cultivated by black insted of white labor. One of the many notable guests 
entertained at “Hopeton™ during the early fifties was the Honorable Amelia 
Murray, lady in waiting të Queen Victoria, who, while touring the United States 
and Canada, wrote her ingpressions to England which were first published in the 
London Times and latex brought out in book form. While at “Hopeton” she 
enjoyed her first view fot American plantation life and was so favorably im- 
pressed with the happy and healthy condition of Mr. Cooper’s three hundred 
“black people” that sh wrote a most enthusiastic defense of slavery in the South. 

Her letter excite(l great indignation and displeasure on the part of the 
English public who hd preconceived ideas of its own on the subject which it 
did not care to religkquish. Indeed, as Mrs. Murray’s defense continued, the 
British public becam} so incensed that the lady’s dismissal from court became 
necessary as an act fof policy. It is interesting to know that two such contrary 
reports as those of the Honorable Mrs. Murray and Francis Ann Kemble could 
have emanated respectively from two English women viewing the same locality 
at the same period. 

“Ashland”, the home of Augusta Evans Wilson, the author of “St Elmo” 
and other books, ¢ombines the salient features of the Greek Revival in its later 
phases with West! Indian ideas. It well illustrates the class of work executed 
some ten or twenty years before the Civil War when the white columns of the 
classic revival and the double-deck veranda from Bermuda had so adapted them- 
selves to one another as to produce something similar, yet different; something 
typically Americain—a type and a prototype. 

One can buts wonder, however, in reviewing the matter, what the Southern 
planter would have built had not Greek ideas been dominantly the architecture 
of the day. rtainly, nothing could have more perfectly suited the climate, 
and the large, yet simple purposes of his life; or his taste, which was, as a rule, 
more or less gfandiose. One must have a veranda in the South, so why not 
have it extendjall around the house and be done with it? One must have posts 
to support thf roof of the veranda, so why not have Greek columns instead, 
since they wene the fashion? The proposition was beautifully simple, so simple 
indeed that, @nce introduced, this style spread with remarkable rapidity. The 
grandeur of iks effect and the simplicity with which it was obtained were both 
in its favor. ~The more columns the Southern planter used, the better he liked 
it, and sincefone was copying Greek temples why not copy the greatest temples 


“Hopeton” was the se: 
the early thirties to the lat 


the populari of the peristyle. 


of all, the t mple of Theseus or the Parthenon and be done with it? Hence 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 


| THE FRAME-UP | 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


beside him. The other boys were silent. Suddenly a mighty roar went up 
from the grandstand and Brownfield and Luke jumped to their feet. 

“What happened?” demanded Brownfield. 

“From here it looked like Pink nosed him out,” said an excited jockey. 
Not another word was spoken by any of the riders until the numbers on 
the announcing board went up. Come Across had carried number 5. When 
the big board swung up into place number 5 was on top. The scene that 
followed in the jockeys’ part of the paddock was one of wild confusion. The 
boys tossed up their caps, hugged each other and yelled for joy. 

“How did he do it?” asked Brownfield, excitedly. 

“D—n if I know,” replied Luke. “It looked like Pink just lifted that 
long shot up and throwed him over. TIl bet he didn’t have the space of an 
eye-lash to spare.” 

Baby Boy kept on running and Hog-Eye had to circle the race track 
again before he could stop him. Ten minutes later the five riders reached 
the paddock. Quiet had been restored and each boy looked at them dis- 
interestedly. 

“That Come Across hoss can run some if he thinks he’s goin’ to be 
whipped to death,” was all Pink said. 

As the boys changed their clothes preparatory to ieaving the paddock 
a man approached the dressing house. He was mad, anybody could have 
seen that. The man was Bennett, one of the judges. 

“Look here, you little devils,” he said, “what did you do that for?” 

“Do what?” asked Hog-Eye, trying to appear calm. 

“What did you boys throw that race to that long shot for?” 

“Why, aint you mistaken—,” Pink was saying. 

“Mistaken, h—l! It was a frame-up—a dirty frame-up. Now, look 
here, you five who rode that race, if you don’t explain your riding I’ll set 
you all down for life. Hurry up, now! Explain!” 

The boys looked at each other, seriously. Finally, Matty broke the silence. 

“Go ahead an’ tell him, Pink. Might as well,” he said. 

“Well, Mr. Bennett,” said Pink, “It was a frame-up. An’ we'll take 
the consequences, if you'll only let the race stand.” 

“What did you do it for?” asked Bennett, flushed with anger. 

“Well, you see, Jimmy, the kid what was killed yesterday, was buyin’ a 
home for his mother an’ sisters an’—well, we took up a collection an’ bet it 
on Come Across. That’s all, Mr. Bennett. Only please let the race stand. 
Ivll pay off the rest of the debt on Jimmy’s mother’s little house. The 
bookies can stand it—they aint a straight one among ’em.” 

Bennett pulled at his mustache in silence. He was deep in thought. 

“An’, you see, Jedge,” said Hog-Eye, “we just couldn’t let that Come 
Across hoss git beat. It was for Jimmy’s sake.” 

Bennett’s face grew hard. “If you ever do such a thing again,” he said, 


“Pll not only have you set down for life but I'll see that you all go to jail. |. 


Understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Pink. 

There was a suspicious moistening in Bennetts eyes as he turned to 
leave. He took several steps and came back. 

“Here,” he said, taking a big wallet from his coat pocket, “here’s a couple 
ot hundred. Add it to the roll. But remember, another trick like that and 
you'll all go to jail—to jail, do you hear? And TH see that you do.” 


| HOW WORRY KILLS | 


HEN somebody advanced the theory that worry could prove as fatal as 

a deadly poison, people thought the idea very ridiculous. Scientists 

laughed at the theory, and those who preached it were called “sensation- 
alists” and “cranks”. That was but a generation or two ago, yet to-day science 
has changed its opinion. In fact, it now not only admits that worry does kill, 
but it even has taken to itself the credit of having made the discovery, com- 
pletely ignoring the pioneers, like Dr. Sweetser and Prentice Mulford, who 
were once made the subject of so much ridicule. 

Naturally, there is considerable satisfaction in the thought that scientists 
are now willing to admit the truth of a theory that others have so long 
upheld. It is also interesting to note that the latest scientific explanation of 
the way in which worry kills agrees thoroughly with the principles that have 
heretofore been advanced. 

The effect of worry is similar to that of other fixed ideas. As the brain 
is constituted, it needs many things to think about, just as the body requires 
a variety of foods if it is to maintain its health. To keep the brain centered 
upon one thought all the time is as bad for us as it would be if we were to 
eat one kind of food—meat, potatoes, or bread—to the exclusion of everything 
else. We know how the constant dropping of water will wear a groove in the 
hardest stone. Such is the effect upon the brain when one idea is held so con- 
stantly that nothing else is thought about. Even when the idea is one in which 
we are agreeably interested the result is dangerous, but when it is an unpleas- 
ant idea that becomes fixed in the brain the effect is inecaleulably worse. Then, 
as a writer in a recent issue of one of the standard medical journals said: 
“It is as if the skull were laid bare and the surface of the brain struck lightly 
with a hammer every few seconds with mechanical precision, with never a 
sign of a stop or the failure of a stroke.” 

Such illustrations make it easy for us to understand how the fixed idea 
operates so disastrously upon the brain. They also enable us to understand 
why it is that occasional worriment does not have any such effect. It is 
fortunate for us that this is so, for nobody is long entirely free from worry. 
Occasions for worriment arise, in spite of our efforts to escape them, for 
when a man is struggling with life’s problems every day, the time is certain to 
come when something will go wrong, and often so far wrong that it is a men- 
tal impossibility for him to stop thinking about it. Philosophy will help us 
` bear the little vexations of life, but once in a white great troubles come with 
which even philosophy finds it difficult to cope. 

Fortunately, however, our brain is fitted to meet such an emergency, for 
as long as the worriments come in moderation, and are not iterated and re- 
iterated until they become a fixed idea, the brain can take care of even the most 
irritating thoughts until we have had time to develop strength of mind to 
banish them of our own volition. And it is at this point that philosophy should 
Stand us in good stead by teaching us the folly of worry and enabling us to 
rise superior to the annoying ideas before they have had time to impair the 
Vitality of the delicate organisms of which the human brain is composed.— 
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Next to the Tobacco 
Surprise 


Men, here’s the one grand, good smoke that 
Get out that old jimmy 


pipe; cram it full of Prince Albert —then smoke 


as 


WATCH for the ROUNDSEAL’ 


You can smoke Prince 
Albert all day long with- 
out suffering from a 
scorched tongue. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


is the tobacco without the tongue-blistering 
bite. 


hard as you please. 


Fe We took the biter out by a patented 
ee $ process in curing we spent three years 
and a fortune perfecting—a process con- 

trolled by us. 


" | This process removes the bite, but 
f does not interfere a particle with the 
natural fragrance of good tobacco. And 
it is only the best of the famous Burley 
tobacco that gets into a tin of Prince 
Albert. 


Because of these features Prince Albert 
is rapidly becoming the most popular 
pipe tobacco in the world. 


To be really ‘‘smoke happy’’ for the 
first time in your life, hike for a smokery 
NOW,—lay down a ten cent piece ari get 
atin of Prince Albert. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


-Slip 
MARK 

very package good 
or 1000 magazines 
and books. 
f well known household products __ 
sold by your local dealers have iy 
a Library-Slip in each package. {| 
You are using some of these 
products now—you could use 
others, get the complete 

list and commence saving 
Library-Slips. 

The leading magazines of 
the country—a choice of 
over 1000 books, or 
your local newspaper 
can be had for 


Work sall 


Siinai 
Burson carsrar satt CO 
It appears in all advertisements = | 

manufacturers who pack 
Library-Slips with their products. 


Send for our 
CATALOG 


Payment for Magazines and Books 
may be made with either Library 
Slips or money. 

When money is sent we will send a 
receipt which we will redeem for 
its full amount in cash when re- 
turned with Library Slips. 

A 2estamp will bring you our big 
Catalog of products, magazine 
books, and 32 FREE LIBRAR 
SLIPS, 


MAGAZINE & BOOK COMPANY 
116 West 14th. Street 
Dept.7-L New York City 
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William E. 
Hetzler 
Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


When Baby fails fo gain’ 
"steadily, look to his food. 


The mother of this bolinierag boy writes: 
“After nursing him for seven. weeks it 
became necessary to use a ‘substitute. | 


Md 


After trying several foods—Eskay’s 
alone gave the desired results. On 


Eskay’s Food 


he gained wonderfully in weight and 
strength, eating and sleeping as only a a 
baby in perfect health, can. 

Your baby’s future health depends upon his } 
| present development. If he is not gaining steadily 
-—is peevish —does not seem satisfied —in j justice | 
to him, change his diet-at once. , 


A trial of Eskay’s Food costs you nothing. 
\Simply sign a return 7 coupon todayy 4 


BT 55 SAE Or Oe cate Sona ot 


USE THIS COUPON CUT HERE 
MITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 462 Arch St., Philadelphia‘ 
Gentlemen :—Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay’s Food 
and your helpful book for mothers, “How to Care for the 
Baby’’. 
Name 
Street and Number 


City and State 


CAKES Psi. von io 


are much more delicious when made with 


BORDEN’S 
PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK 


Cu Nnsweetenend) 


Bestfor all Cooking where 
milk or cream is an ingr 

ilute with water to any s 
sired richness and use same as 
**fresh milk.” Convenience, 
Economy and Better Results 
make the use of Peerless Milk 
a Valuable Habit. 


Recipe book for the asking 
while they last. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“ Leaders of Quality ” 
New York 


— -—~ 1524) A 


Est. 1857 


— a FF tF r Mi aa ei 


WOMEN CONSPICUOUS : 
i for complexions always smooth and velvety, that never lose 
Hj their youthful attractiveness, that seem D 
ij to be impervious to exposure, to sun 
and wind, are users of that great beau- 457 


i tifier—Lablache. It prevents that Z 
ij oily, shiny appearance, and coun- 
iii teracts the disagreeable effects of 
| perspiration, Lablache is cool- 
ing, refreshing and pure. 
Refuse Substitutes. They may 


be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream, 50c. abox, of 
druggists or by mail, 
|| Send 10c. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers Dept, 29` 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Old Feathers 


By Willowing er Adding New Tops. 

Oldest and best known firm in 
America Dyeing, Cleansing, and 
Curling Ostrich Feathers exclu- 
sively. Send us your Feathers, 
no matter where you may be, and 
we will advise you what can b 
done with them and the cost. 
Goods returned free of charge i 
no order is given. 


H. Methot Ostrich Feather Co. 
58-U Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
home: $10 per 100: can make 2 


LADY SEWER an hour: work sent prepaid to 


reliable women. Send reply envelope for information. 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


wanted to make up shields at 


Canary Sings at Night 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I am a little girl ten years 
old. I once lived in Atlanta; I think 
it is a fine place. Chattanooga has 
some beautiful scenery, such as Look- 
out. Mountain, Chickamauga Battle 
fields and the National Cemetery, 
where thousands of poor soldiers are 
buried. Old Lookout Mountain had 
snow on it the 25th of April; I did 
not see it, but I know it must have 
been pretty. Did you ever hear of 
a Canary bird that sang at night? I 
have one that does. We call him 
“Toppy” because he has a top-knot. 
My mother gets the Uncre Remus’s 
Home Macazine every month and I 
enjoy reading it. Well, I will close 
as my letter is getting long. 

521 Douglas St. RUTH GREEN. 


Had Birthday Surprise Party 

Decatur, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I have just finished reading the chil- 
dren’s letters, so I thought I would 
write you a letter. I go to school and 
have not been absent this year. I 
study spelling, grammar, history, 
physical geography and arithmetic. 
My teacher is Mr. G. S. Candler, and 
I like him. I have two brothers— 
Donald, who is eight years old, and 
Raymond, who is sixteen years old. I 
am twelve. On my brithday I had a 
surprise party. There were a good 
many boys and girls there, and I had 
a very nice time. I have a cat and 
a puppy. The cat is named “Peek- 
aboo”, a funny name for a cat; the 
reason I call her that is because she 
plays peekaboo with me. The puppy 
has two names, “Billy” and “Fatty 
Grubb”. Raymond has a bull-dog 
named “Bob”, and Donald has a dog 
named “Juno” or “June”. There is 
a branch running through our pasture, 
we catch crawfish in it, and sometimes 
get our fingers bit. I like Unciz Re- 
mus’s Home MAGAZINE. 

Bow 4. STANLEY HASTINGS. 


Made Perfect in Spelling 

Hattiesburg, Miss. — Dear Uncle 
Remus: I am a little girl twelve 
years old, and I go to school, and in 
spelling I made 100. I also made 
one of the best grades in geography. 
I am very fond of my Sunday- school 
teacher. Now, I do not want you to 
think I do not like my school teacher, 
for I do, but she likes me better out 
than in school. I have one sister but 
no brothers. We both have a talent 
in vocal music, and have sung at the 
Opera House several times. My sis- 
ters name is Jimmie Belle, and I 
am my mother’s little Poem! My 
mother is a poet and author of the 
South, and my teacher says I take 
after her, for I have written three 
poems myself. At a party I went to 
there was a “Rosebud”, a “Poem” 
and an “Earle”! These friends live 
at Purvis, Miss., and I often visit 
down there. I have all of your life 
in a book, and I enjoy reading the 
stories, well, in fact, I like all good 


books. Would like to correspond 
with some of the girls and boys. 
Porm Mason. 


427 Buechman St. 


Hopes to Make Higher Grade 

Taylors, S. C.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a small boy, just eight years old. 
I want to be one of your nephews. 
I live in the country, five miles east 
from the city of Granville, S. C. I 
go to school at Rock Hill. I have 
seven studies, and am in the fourth 
grade. I like to go to school. We 
have four months’ school in the win- 
ter, and two in the summer. I think 
I will be ready for the fifth grade 
when I go through the summer school. 
I am the oldest. I have two brothers 
and two sisters. You must come to 
see us. I will close for this time. 

R. F. D. No. 2. Don B. Green. 


“The Smallest Cow in the World” 

Tuscola, Ill—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little girl ten years old. I live 
out in the country near Tuscola, II. 
I go to school at the Ashland School. 
I am going to write to you about our 
little cow. She is four years old and 
is the smallest cow in the world. She 
was a twin, but the other died. We 
have owned her ever since she was a 
little calf. My papa brought her home 
in the buggy one night. He gave 
only ten dollars for her. Her name 


s “Roseline”. She can run and buck 
jo like a buffalo. She had a little 
calf last summer; it had a white face 
and was about as large as she is. She 
is only thirty-seven inches high, and 
is black. I think she is so nice. My 
little brother, seven years old, rides 
her, but she runs under limbs and 
scrapes him off. She is quite a cow. 
I’ve tried to work her but she would 
not go. I could tell you a great deal 
more about “Roseline” and perhaps 
I will some other day. I love to read 
Uncte Remvus’s Home Macazine and 
my sister lets me read it when she 
gets it. HELEN Urser BAGLEY. 

RED: No. $; 


What They Are Doing at Quincy 

Quincy, Fla.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little New York girl. I came 
here three years ago and papa has 
been farming ever since. I am going 
on thirteen years of age. I have only 
one sister. Now, I am going to tell 
you about our town. It is a mile long 
and about a half-mile wide. We have 
a new tank, just finished; it holds two 
hundred thousand gallons of water, 
and have a new water and light plant 
and a fire engine and hook and ladder, 
with three big dapple gray horses to 
pull them; also a new school house 
with steam and all the conveniences 
of a city school. We have five 
churches. The Catholic church is not 
quite finished yet; that is the church 
I belong to. Then there is the Episco- 
pal and the Presbyterian and the 
Methodist and the Baptist. They are 
putting a new water system in, too. 
Well, I haven’t any more to say about 
the town, so I will tell you about my- 
self. I have seven pets, a cow named 
“Betsy”, her calf named “Blanche”, 
two nanny goats named “Nanny” and 
“Dolly”, and a Billy; also a dog called 
“Spot”, a black cat named “Tommy”. 
“Spot” will chase after a ball or stick 
and bring it to you, and will catch a 
ball when you throw it in the air. He 
also will run races and chase the 
chickens out of the garden. We also 
have a horse named “Charlie”. I love 
to ride him and go looking through 
the woods after our cows. We have 
three cows and two calves. Hoping 
my letter will be printed, and wishing 
Uncre Remus long life and good luck. 

R. F. D. No. 1. GERTRUDE LYNCH. 


Is Taking Music Lessons 

Spring Creek, Texas.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: This is the first time I ever 
wrote to Uncte Remus’s Home Mac- 
AZINE, but I have been talking on the 
subject for a good while. I live in a 
small village. My father owns a 
store. I have a new baby sister. I 
am very proud of her. She is the only 
sister I ever had. I have a new piano, 
and am taking music lessons. I am 
ten years old. I am in the Sixth 
grade. I go horseback riding with a 
friend nearly every Sunday evening. 
I went to see my grandma. who lives 
in Henrietta, Texas. 

Eunice DURHAM. 


Dog Will Shake Hands 

Pilot Point, Texas—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: Will you admit another stranger 
into your happy band? I am a Texas 
girl, and live in a small town. It has 
two grocery stores and one drug store. 
It is situated in a valley. I have a 
pet dog; his name is “Buster”. He 
will shake hands with me. He has 
many tricks. He is white and yellow. 
I have eight little chickens. How 
many of you cousins like to raise 
chickens? I do. CHLOE Horr. 

R. F. D. No. 8, Box 77. 


Where Famous Duel Was Fought 

Adairville, Ky.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: My uncle takes your magazine 
and I like it fine. I live in the coun- 
try, about four miles from the town 
of Adairville. Only a short distance 
from town stands the old house, once 
the home of Jesse James. Southwest 
of town, beside the waters of Red 
River, the famous Jackson and Dick- 
inson duel was fought. The old house 
where Dickinson died is still standing. 
I have a sister named Martha, she is 
two years old. I have two little goats, 
their names are “Snowball” and 
“Midget”. I like to see them play. 
I have also a dog; his name is “Jack”. 


I will be ten years old the 22nd of 
August and am in the fourth grade at 


school. Mary RANDOLPH WALKER. 


SOAP 


is the soap of the century 
because it meets the advan- 
ced Scientific requirements of 
sterilized cleanness. It is germ- 
icidal and antiseptic; 
it cleans and dis. 
infects at the 

same time. 


LIFEBUOY 
Soap 


For Toilet, Bath 
and Shampoo 


wins its way wherever used 

by its perfect cleansing prop- 

erties and its protection 

from contagion and in- 

fection. It gives double 

service for a single 
price. 


All 
- Druggists 
and Grocers 


Lever Bros. Co. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ae The Range With 
A Reputation 


Resore 
volr 
Best range made— can’t rust like 
steel, won't break. Outwears three ord- 
inary ranges. Seams riveted—always 
air tight—asbestos lined. Perfect baker 
half the fuel, 
Great Majestic 
Malleable and Charcoal Iron 
Range 

Open end ash pan—ventilated ash pit 
—ash cup—all copper reservoir. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. If you don't 
l know who sells them, write for Free 

Book, ‘‘Range Comparison.’ 
Majestic Mfg.Co.Dept.50 St.Louis 


lt Should Be ln 
Your hilar! ht 


$3.50 Value for $1.25 
An offer never before made 


An extra quality carefully selected 
Human Hair Switch—short stem, 20 
in. long, made of fine Saxony Natural 
permanent wavy or straight hair ‘as 
you wish) sent upon receipt of $1.25, 
or two for $2.25—value $3.50 each. 
No gray or white switches included 
in this offer. 

Coronet Braid 30 in. long shown 

a herewith, as well as all other beautiful 
and becoming modes can be formed w ith two of these switches. 
Write today enclosing sample of your hair and Money Order, and 


switch to match will be forwarded, also our FREE Beauty Book show- 
ing latest styles of hair dressing, and high grade Switches, Braids, 
Puffs, Wigs, etc. All goods as represented or money returned. 

ANNA AYERS, __ ANNA AYERS, Dept. 2-2 2—20 O Quincy Street, Chicago, Il. _ Street, Chieago, HH. 
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ROLLERS 

Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. Improved” 
requires notacks, 


From a DER From New York To You 


ase on —&.¿,,. 

I will make your purchases in New York and send goods to you 
at the same price you would pay if you visited the shops personally. 
Twenty years experience guarantees perfect satisfaction. My booklet 

The Shopping Friend ’’ sent free upon request. Write to-day. 


HELEN L. DWYER 


1 West 34th St., opposite Waldorf, NEW YORK CITY 
Culture is the ‘* Only Way "’ to make Big 
Money on Little Capital. One acre is 
worth $25,000, and yields more Revenue 
than a 100-acre farm with much less wo k 
and worry. Let me show you how to in- 
crease your annual income $500, to $5000, 
and live in Ease and Comfort. Write now. 
T. H. SUTTON, 825 Sherwood Avenue, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Will Make First Class Bookkeeper of You 
in six weeks for $3 or return money; distance’ 
experience immaterial; find POSITIONS, too, 
` free; place thousands; placed pupil Feb. 24 at 
$45 weekly; perhaps can place YOU, too. 


Save this and write J. H. GOODWIN, Expert 
Accountant, Room 855, 1,215 Broadway, N. Y. 


The only successful solder for aluminum on the market. 
aluminum; and aluminum to brass, tin and copper. If your dealer 
can't supply you send to us direct. A bar with flux and complete 
directions postpaid $2.00. THE GENUINE ,ALUMINUM 
SOLDER CO., 617 Holland Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Invitations, Visiting Cards, and 
Stamped Stationery. Elegant 
e In Goods from a beautiful Shop 
at ge page prices. Samples 


and trices upon request. 


LYCETT STATIONERS, 317 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


ARE YOU AN EARLY BIRD? 


RENEW your subscription, then, before it expires, 
as we discontinue all subscriptions at expiration. 
Do not wait until you receive the last issue and then 
renew expecting to get all numbers, as it takes con- 
siderable time fora name to go through the regular 
channel, 

Information for Subscribers 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please notify us as soon 
as possible after changing your address, mentioning 
both the old and new address. 

PRICE of a Yearly Subscription $1.00. For a 
Foreign Subscription add 50 cents for postage; for 
Canadian, 35 cents. 

Always address Circulation Department, 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Solders 


Genuine Aluminum Solder» 
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The Blubberingboo 


HE Jay-fowl ran away with the Wot’s flying ma- 

i chine,” said my little friend, excitedly. “He com- 

pletely ruined it, and barely escaped with his 

life. His friends, the Zotwots, shielded him from 
the Wot’s wrath and the Wot, of course, was very much 
miffed. He took counsel with the Slinks, who are his ad- 
visors, spies and servants.” 

“Well, well,” I remarked, “the Jay-fowl seems incor- 
rigible.” 

“He is very discouraging,” the little girl admitted. “The 
poor Wot felt very, very badly. So a willing Slink said 
to him, ‘Are you not the ruler of the Zotwots? 

“The Wot answered haughtily, ‘I know of no other ruler.’ 

“‘Good,’ said the Slink, ‘are not the Zotwots your loyal 
subjects to whom your slightest wish is law? 

“Yes, yes,’ said the Wot. 

“‘The Jay-fowl is the Zotwots’ pet, isn’t he? 
the Slink. 
$ “‘Am I on the witness stand? anxiously inquired the 

ot. 

“No, no, your Wotness, you are simply being ad- 
vised,’ replied the Slink, soothingly. 

“Now, if the Jay-fowl is the Zotwots’ pet, the Zotwots 
are responsible for his actions. Is this not true, broth- 
ers? cried the willing Slink, appealing to the other Slinks. 

“ ‘Absolutely right, absolutely! gurgled the Slinks, 
scowling. 

“Well, then,’ said the willing Slink, turning to the Wot, 
‘you being the ruler of Near-Round-About can’t let this 
Jay-fowl go unpunished or you will lose your dignity. If 
he can’t be found, the Zotwots must be made to answer 
for the unpardonable offenses of their pampered pet.’ 

“I believe you're right, said the Wot, pouting. ‘What 
would you suggest?” 

“T should like to confer with my brother Slinks be- 
fore deciding,’ the willing Slink 
replied, 

“You have my permission 
to retire” said the Wot, pout- 
ing more than ever. 

“The Slinks slunk out of 
the Wot’s sight and hearing, 
and, after much discussion, de- 
cided that the Wot.should lec- 
ture the Zotwots. 

“Well? demanded the Wot, 
as the Slinks returned. 

“We would suggest,’ said 
the willing Slink, touching his 
cap, ‘that your Wotness lecture 
these surly Zotwots. Then, if 
the Jay-fowl continues to dis- 
obey you you can exercise 
more severe measures in the 
future.’ 


“TI shall be delighted, ex- 


persisted 


The Jay-fowl revived instantly 


Tales of the Zotwots 


By R. J. DEAN 


WUGEDYELITLY | 
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The Wot covered his eyes as the Blubberingboo swallowed the condemned Jay-fowl 


claimed the Wot, smiling, ‘I shall be charmed to address 
my subjects. Summon them to the Spakrum at once.’ 

“The Slinks slunk away and grumbled among themselves, 
saying, ‘Why didn’t we think—the Wot has but one speech. 
He has delivered it over and over again on every occasion 
for the last twenty years.’ 

“Well, it might be worse, said a hopeful Slink. ‘The 
Zotwots are bored to death with this speech. The only way 
weve ever been able to get them to listen to it is to smoke 
them out of their homes and cause them to seek safety from 
strangulation in the Spakrum.’ 

“The little band of Slinks, much encouraged by the 
cheering words, industriously set about their work and 
much quicker than one would think had the Zotwots smoked 
out and packed in the Spakrum, where the Wot, his face 
wreathed in smiles, sat bowing and bowing until the Zot- 
wots impatiently began to stamp their feet and shout, ‘Wot! 
Wot! Wot! Wot? 

“Such enthusiasm is very flattering. Very,’ said the 
Wot to his faithful Slink. ‘They shall be rewarded imme- 
diately. 

“He rose to his feet, bowed several times, stepped to 
a small pedestal, placed his hands upon it, quickly raised 
his legs and body above his head, and, balancing erect 
upon his hands, began his long speech to the Zotwots. From 
time to time he would pause to drink water and clear his 
throat, until the Zotwots applauded him by shouting, ‘Wot, 
Wot, Wot? 

“But after the Wot had been speaking about two hours 
the Zotwots neglected to applaud as heartily as at the be- 
ginning of the speech and the Slinks dropped off to sleep 
one after another. Then the wily Jay-fowl, who knew it 
was against the law for him to enter the Spakrum at any 
time or for any reason, crept unobserved into the Spakrum 
and tried to conceal himself. But a Zotwot saw him and 
tried to persuade him to retire before the Slinks discovered 
this breach of etiquette. 

“The exasperating Jay-fowl either did not understand 
the friendly Zotwot’s whispered warning, or was very stub- 
born and determined to stay in the Spakrum at any cost; 
and each time the Zotwot whis- 
pered to him he yelled, ‘What?’ 
just as loud as he could. 

“The Wot, whose ear is very 
sensitive to the word ‘Wot’, es- 
pecially when making a speech, 
paused, much pleased—think- 
ing his remarks were being de- 
lightfully received. But, each 
time he cleared his throat to 
continue, the Zotwot, unfortu- 
nately, whispered to the Jay- 
fowl and the Jay-fowl bawled 
again, ‘What? The Wot final- 
ly became convinced that some 
interloper had crept in and was 
making fun of him. He felt 
very much embarrassed — so 
much so that he put the fore- 
finger of his free hand in his 
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CHARMS 


Of Skin, Hands and Hair 
Preserved by 


CUTICURA 


For preserving and purifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands; 
for allaying minor irritations of 
the skin and scalp and impart- 
ing a velvety softness; for sana- 
tive cleansing and, in short, for 
every use in promoting skin and 
hair health, and bodily purity, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 


Ointment are unsurpassed. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co. Sydney; India, 
D. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
ag@~32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, a Guide ta 
the Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp. 
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Wanamaker’s 


New York Fall Catalog 
will be ready Sept. 5. 


It is an excellent Guide 
Book of New York and Paris 
wearing apparel, and of 
general merchandise. 


Wepaypostage,anywhere, on 
mail shipments of $5 ormore. 


Satisfactory service to 
our customers is certain. 


Just write us: "Please 
send Free Catalog No. 28" 


New York 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
tical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you 
Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
a ings showing possibilities for YOU. 

OF ILLUSTRATING 

The LANDON SCHOOL and CARTOONING 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in U ncle Remus’ s 
Home Magazine? 


PROFITABLE 

one EMPLOYMENT 
Whol > pay: 

in your locality selling handkerchiefa, dress tooda wae 
e are big manufacturers. No experience required, Big 

FREEFORI Mr. Gus 20 bain 


ven. Particulars for stam 
Brooklyn, N. X., Dept. ve 
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WINCHESTER 


-401 CALIBER n” 
Self- Loading 
Rifle 


THE TRIGGER 
CONTROLLED 
REPEATER 


STRIKES A 2038 | BS 
BLOW OF i 
The Winchester Model 1910 not 
only shoots a heavier bullet and 
hits a harder blow than any other 
recoil operated rifle, but it also sur- 
passes all other arms of this type in 
strength and simplicity of its action 
and in the rapidity with which it will 
shoot a series of shots. Being reloaded 
by the recoil, you simply pull the trigger 
for each shot. This places the complete: 
control of the rifle under the trigger fin- 
ger, and makes it unnecessary to take the 
eye off the sights when shooting rapidly. 
Don’t fail to examine one of these rifles 


before selecting a gun for your next hunting trip. 
WINCHESTER RIFLES AND AMMUNITION ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE 


IT HITS LIKE THE HAMMER OF THOR 


VINTAQE 
PATYEAN 


The famous trade mark "1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
on ‘spoons, forks, knives, etċ., guarantees the 
heaviest triple plate. Send for catalogue “W3L” 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(International Silvey Co., Successor) 


New York Chicago MERIDEN, CONN. San Francisco 


| 1907-1910—Two Letters from 
John D. Archbold Regarding 


Tree Surgery as Practiced on 
His Estates by Davey Experts 


The significance of these letters is in the testimony paq, 
they give to the permanent efficiency of the methods An. “Y š 
of tree surgery, originated by John Davey, the 18 atves ne plaas w anpren the ostina = sang 
father of the profession, and practiced exclusively | wet rest wer me worm done on my trons ot turrytomn, their 
by the Davey Experts. need of attention, which yos plainiy tnticated, was e rerelen 

The first work done by the Davey men on Mr, || “ame = s ewa Ost yar sore m wanay m nu 
Archbold’s trees was in the early spring of 1907, | “w eee 4 u eme sm sir te su bet nas 
Three years later, Mr. Archbold writes to say that he 
continues to have great satisfaction in the work done. 
If it had been lacking, a man of Mr. Archbold’s 
keen intelligence would long ago have detected it. 


The DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. f 
159 Gingko St., Kent, Ohio 

Write us how many trees you have and we will send f 
you one or more of our books, free. 


Pepa ss 24,1020, 


w. t. Dewey, Sent. Mates 
t/a Da Davey Tree Espert Chee 


1 have your Bind favor of the 
Piet and the 1130414 bochs, for all of snien ¿ beg yeu to 
accept thane, 

HA gives se pleasure te say Glew that w opoe 


ate the Lives of the tress. Sjove to here Greet eatiefaction In the werk done os our 
Ú beg siso to certify te the evurteny and intustrioes treco by soe. 3 on very cure Chat J4 bae met osiy groote 
| Qarana of your emplayene. Ay incregsed their beauty, bul siis prolong their Lives. 


tery truly rows, 


J- Pe read 


17 Jewel Eigin—Our Great Special f 
Sent Anywhere on FREE TRIAL s 1 mh A 


17-Jewel style hand-engraved case, right in your | 
own home. Let us send it ou, id. 
Pay Only $1.50 a Month. % etr 


ve, or how small your salary or income, we will trust you for a high- 


AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 


š THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND 


Dept. K800, 92 to 98 STATE ST.,CHICAGO, ILL. 
BROS. & (HIP Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., St. Louis,Mo. 


OPEN 


H threw down the pa- 
per impatiently. “Di- é d f d y 
vorces, desertions, on uc e 


domestic tragedies !” 
he exclaimed. “Are there no happy marriages?” 

“Thousands of them,” she answered. “All the sensational happenings in 
married life find their way into the newspapers because the morbid curiosity 
of readers calls for such details, but no note is made of the millions of mar- 
riages that go on as smoothly as is possible to human nature. Of course, no 
absolutely perfect tie can exist between imperfect beings. Men and women 
need to be educated into living together harmoniously. This will come about 
after awhile. Meanwhile, there are numbers of happy households to be found 
all around us, and history gives us shining examples of great men who had 
happy domestic lives.” 

“I can’t recall the ‘shining examples’,” he said, cynically. “Moore, in his 
Life of Byron, said that men of genius were never happy when married.” 

“And, to contradict Moore, there were Southey and Wordsworth—Byron’s 
contemporaries—whose married lives were harmonious. And that big light 
of genius, Dr. Samuel Johnson; wasn’t he blissfully content with his Peggy, 
who was nearly double his age, fat and homely to all eyes but his? To him 
she was ‘the pretty creature’—the wisest and fairest of women. John Stuart 
Mill was a great man, and he has recorded that his wife made home a Paradise 
for him during the seven years of their life together. He had loved her faith- 
fully for twenty years before they could be united. He said of her, after she 
died, ‘Her memory is to me a religion; her approbation the standard by which 
I endeavor to regulate my life’. It was her influence that caused him to be- 
come the courageous champion of women. Tom Hood—the pathetic humorist 
—was happy in his domestic relations. He nobly acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to his wife. In one of his letters to her, he says, ‘I never was anything, 
dearest, till I knew you. I have been a better, happier and more prosperous 
man ever since. Whatever may befall me, my wife shall have every acknowl- 
edgment of her tenderness, worth and excellence? This is as earnest a tribute 
in prose as Sir Edwin Arnold offered his wife in verse, when he wrote to her 
from India: 


“‘You ask me, dear, what perfect thing 
I find in all my wandering 
These ancient Sanscrit scrolls amid, 
Where India’s deepest heart is hid. 
Nothing, I answer, half so wise 
As one glance of your gentle eyes. 
Nothing so tender or so true 
As one word interchanged with you, 
Because two souls conjoined can see 
More than the best philosophy’ 


“Oh, those poets! They know how to make love to their wives! A woman 
is lacking who does not forgive a gifted husband a few of the eccentricities 
that belong to the genius temperament.” 

“Lady Byron didn’t; nor Mrs. Bulwer, nor the wife of Dickens.” 

“They did not possess the highest quality of wifehood—the true love that 
St. Paul defines as bearing all things, forgiving all things, hoping all things— 
seeking not its own.” 

“Ahem! The great apostle certainly had a vision of the higher love, but 
did he ever try to realize it? He never married, and he left on record that it 
was better to live a single life. But all your shining historic examples of 
happily married great men hail from across the water; had we none in 
America?” 


a 
Famous Americans Who Were Happily Married 


MERICA furnishes numerous examples of gifted men who were happy in 
domestic life and who owed their fame in great measure to their wives. 
Hawthorne’s shy, sensitive genius would have been a bird with a trail- 

ing wing had he not been upborne by the inspiring faith and care of his wife, 
who kept him from being troubled by everyday matters, stood between him 
and the bill collectors and made his home a place of peace. The same can be 
said of our two Southern poets—Hayne and Lanier—whose wives bravely up- 
held and inspired them through crushing poverty, ill health, neglect and de- 
spondency. In all history there is no record of a more heroic spirit than that 
which animated the frail form of Paul Hayne’s little wife and enabled her 
to strengthen and cheer her husband and share the self-denial of a life-long 
devotion to poetry. 

As for Sidney Lanier, whose 


“Faith in womanhood 
Beat in his blood,” 


poverty and the Damocles sword of consumptien could not eclipse his happi- 
ness or his genius, when he had a wife, of whom he could write as in one of 
his last poems: 


“My Love, my wife, thine eyes are they 

My springs, from out whose shining gray 
Issue the sweet celestial streams 

That feed my life’s bright lake of dreams.” 


eB 


Love-life of Two Great Men 


T has often been said that the two Americans of greatest original genius 
and character are Jonathan Edwards—the New England preacher, “the 
Dante of America”—and Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee—soldier, political 

leader, president, and lover-husband of a woman whom he rescued from an 
unworthy man, cherished tenderly through their married life and championed 
with fiery zeal when she was assailed with calumny by his political opponents 
—calumny that hastened her death. His proud, stern spirit was crushed by 
her loss. On the stone under which she lies by his side at “The Hermitage”, he 
inscribed this tribute: 


“A being so gentle, yet so virtuous, vile slander might wound but 
could not dishonor. Even Death, when he tore her from the arms of 
her husband, could but transport her to the bosom of God.” 


eS 


constantly about his neck a 


locket containing her picture, 


MARY E. BRYAN š 


foot of his bed. Said his nephew: “I have seen many devoted husbands, but 
never one so devoted as General Jackson.” 

Johnathan Edwards illustrated Rousseau’s saying, “Man is what woman 
makes him”. A born genius and high thinker—his head among the stars— 
he could never have been the vital force he was but for the wisdom, the energy, 
the faithfulness and the splendid common sense of his wife. From what is 
recorded of her, this woman must have been ideally perfect. She was Sarah 
Pierpont—daughter of an eminent minister, the founder of Yale College. She 
was only seventeen when she was married, yet she was highly educated, with 
lovely manners, excellent domestic training, and a “rare and lustrous beauty 
of form and feature”. 

The great minister’s income was very small, and its management was in- 
trusted wholly to her, for her husband spent thirteen hours of the day in his 
study. But though strict economy was executed, this lovely and wonderful 
woman, who brought up and educated eleven children, made so charming a 
home that George Whitfield said, “It is like a bit of Paradise”, and prayed 
God to give him such a wife. She baked and brewed, worked at the loom 
and spinning-wheel, and for twenty-two years there was always a baby to be 
cared for. Even if she had a servant—as she must have had—how did she 
manage to have that home a scene of such peace, beauty and harmony? One 
of her husband’s biographers tells us that the secret of her charming home 
lay primarily in the perfect sympathy which existed between husband and 
wife, and the lofty ideals that animated both: and, secondly, in the high esti- 
mate in which she held a domestic career. Then, her children were perfectly 
trained through gentle and loving words, low-toned private rebuke and very 
infrequent punishment. They were—we are told—implicitly obedient, defferen- 
tial to parents and elders, and helpful to their mother and each other. Chil- 
dren so trained made up for lack of money and of the labor-saving conveniences 
that lighten household work to-day. Still, that Edwards home was a marvel, 
and nobody can blame Whitfield for praying God to give him a helpmeet like 
the wife of Johnathan Edwards. By the way, all those eleven children lived 
to maturity and most of them to old age! 

eB 


“The Betrayal” 


og it queer in these iconoclastic days when even in Europe the divine right 

of kings and the superiority of the titled nobility are being denied, that a 

brainy, up-to-date American should publish a book proclaiming the right 
of the aristocracy to dominate the “yeoman” and the “peasant” socially and 
politically, and to keep them forever in their lower place, no matter what 
ability they may possess to rise above it?—asserting that no amount of educa- 
tion, talent and culture can make a man a gentleman, unless he is to the manor 
born—that Washington, Jefferson and Franklin were peasants of whom no 
_ State honors could make gentlemen, lacking—as they were obliged to be—in the 
finer instincts that belong solely to blue blood. 

Strange ideas these to be advanced by a citizen of a republic where a man 
of low estate may be “a man for a’ that”, and entitled to the same chance in 
life that belongs to the son of a thousand earls. 

The book in which these ideas are brought forward so insistently as to 
constitute the motif of the story, is “The Betrayal”, by Walter Neale, of the 
Neale Publishing Company, in New York and Washington. It is unfortunate 
that such sentiments and opinions should handicap the success of a really re- 
markable book. “The Betrayal” is put forth as a novel, but it does not follow 
the lines of conventional fiction. It is not a continuous narrative, but a suc- 
cession of pictures of the life in Virginia—a state which Mr. Neale seems to 
think is a separate sovereignty which should be ruled always as of old by the 
gentry. The pictures of Virginia life, political and social, are humorous and 
Sensational, rather exaggerated, and sometimes caricatures, as when portray- 
ing the attempts of the yeoman and the peasant to lift himself in the political 
and social scale. He is shown as a sorry failure—his wife and daughters as 
well. “You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear”, is the gospel Mr. 
Neale strenuously preaches, The yeoman who has made money may send his 
clever son to college, give him travel-polish and a profession in which he does 
well, but all this will not constitute him a gentleman, or fit to associate equally 
with the scions of the blue blood,. An example is held up to these ambitious 
plebeians by the conduct of a pattern yeoman, who says to a condescendingly 
friendly member of the gentry: : 

“I know my place, Sir. You wont see me trying to get above it”; and the 
Judge tells him he is a sensible fellow. 

Such ideas will not do for this country. What is a republic for if it is not 
to free the people from the fetters of tradition and give them a full oppor- 
tunity to rise in the social scale? Mr. Neale’s ideas are contrary to the broad, 
Sympathetic view of humanity which is being taken by all wise thinkers and 
Sociologists. His ideas are contrary to progress and Christian civilization. It 
is a wonder that he did not tell us Jesus Christ was a mere peasant, who could 
in no case have been a gentleman. 

Aside from its radical view concerning the rule of the autocrat, “The Be- 
trayal” is a book well worth reading. There is a freshness, vigor and origi- 
nality in it that atones for its occasional crudities. The exciting drama it pic- 
tures occurs during an intense political situation in Virginia, when the state 
is divided regarding a debt of forty-seven millions incurred prior to the Civil 
War by the ruling aristocracy. These gentry insist on the debt being paid, 
though their ideas concerning how this shall be done are extremely foggy and 
unpractical, The other side are for readjustment of the debt—finally for re- 
pudiation of it. The schemes, the plots and counter-plots of an election cam- 
paign based on this difference of opinion and the eventual betrayal of Virginia 
into lowering high standards of political honor are varied motion pictures, 
comic or thrilling, including love situations in which the actors are aristocrats 
and peasants, and sometimes an incongruous blend of the two classes. 
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' Chat ' 

2 P PSA me about your Southland,” asks Barbara, of Colorado, in the Open 
House to-day. I hope our readers will accede to her request and tell 
of the beauties and opportunities to be found in this favored region. 

For those who wish to write to Barbara personally I will forward letters to 


After her death he wore |} 
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Hosiery 


Trade-Mark 


CONSIDER THE TRADE-MARK 


This Trade-Mark has a meaning—It guarantees 
to give you the value of your money—It is stamped on 
every pair of “ONYX” Hose, more pairs of which 
are sold than any others, and they are all good hose. 


Great pains have been taken to make them so 
hey are not the result of promiscuous or hap- 
hazard methods. 


Do not fear, you will make no mistake; the 
“ONYX” Brand is worthy of your intelligent and 
experienced consideration— 


Sold by thousands of dealers throughout the 
country, who will cheerfully exchange any pairs 
that have proven unsatisfactory. | 


Please remember that you can getthe “ONYX” 
Brand in every Weight, Fabric and Quality from 
Cotton to Silk for Men, Women and Children, and 
containing every known improvement, most of 


which were first introduced through the “ONYX” 
Brand. 


Some of the popular numbersare fully described 
below—See that every pair is stamped with the 
Trade-Mark as shown above. 


FOR WOMEN 


E 960—Women’s “ONYX” Black “DUB-L TOP” Cobweb Lisle—re- 
sists the ravages of the Garter Clasp. i 50c. per pair 
409 K—Women’s “ONYX” “DUB-L TOP” Black, White and Tan 
Silklisle—double sole, spliced heel. Feels and looks like Silk, wears better. 
50c. per pair 
E 710—Women’s “ONYX” Black and Tan “DUB-L TOP” and 
“WYDE TOP” Gauze lisle double sole, spliced heel—very wide on top without 
extra width all over. 50c. per pair 
310/13—Women’s “ONYX” Black, Medium Weight—Six-Thread 
Heel and Toe, Four-Thread all over. A hose that is unequaled for wear and 
elasticity. | 50c. per pair 
700 S—Women’s “ON YX” Black “DUB-L TOP” Silklisle double sole, 
spliced heel—an excellent quality. 75c. per pair 


OUT-SIZE HOSE 


170 S—Women’s “ON YX” Gauze Lisle “DUB-L TOP” Black, White, 
Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, Navy, Violet; double sole, spliced heel. 50c. per pair 


SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


498—A Pure Thread Silk in Black and All Colors, of extra length with a““WYDE 
TOP” and “‘SILKLISLE GARTER TOP” and SOLE. ` 

This “ONYX”’ Silk Number is Twenty-nine inches long, is Extra Wide and 
Elastic at Top, while the “GARTER TOP” and SOLE of SILKLISLE give extra 
strength at the points of wear, preventing Garters from cutting, and toes from going 
through. 

106—Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk—the extraordinary value—best madein 
America—every possible shade or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen 
Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American Beauty, Pongee, all colors to 
match shoe or gown. Every pair guaranteed. $3.25 per pair 


FOR MEN 


E 310—Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Fall Weight—six-thread heel and toe, 
four-thread all over. Known by most men as “The Best Hose I ever wore.” 50c. per pair 
E 325—Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Silklisle, double sole, spliced heel. “The 
Satisfactory Hose.” 50c. per pair 
315—“ONYX” Pure Thread Silk, Black and all Colors. Fine gauge with Lisle Sole. 
An extra good quality. $1.00 per pair 
620—““ONYX”’ Pure Thread Silk, Black and all Colors, Medium weight with 
“ONYX” Lisle Lined Sole—insuring satisfactory service. $1.50 per pair 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest 
dealer, or send, postpaid, any number desired. Write to Dept. R 
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her address. Many Americans, who have traveled exten- 
sively in Europe, knew nothing personally of the beautiful, 
salubrious southern section of their country. A lady of 
delicate health who spent last winter in Italy, writes me 
that her physician advises her to live in the South; “but I 
can’t make up my mind to live there,” she says. “There is 
that haunting specter—the negro; also the dreaded heat.” 


BB 
Mere Bugaboos 


The heat and the negro of the South are greatly exag- 
gerated as scarecrows. The daily paper records of tempera- 
ture in the different sections during this summer should re- 
lieve her mind as to the heat. While the North was swelter- 
ing and suffering many fatal sunstrokes, the Southern 
States were enjoying cool sea breezes or mountain airs, the 
mercury rarely beyond seventy-five degrees, and sunstrokes 
practically unknown. 

The negro, if ever a menacing “specter”, is a fast van- 
ishing one. He is rapidly becoming an excellent citizen, 
thanks in great part to the industrial and agricultural 
schools which his Southern white friends have helped to 
establish and maintain. The negroes in the South now 
enjoy the advantages of the best white citizens. They have 
universitites, colleges, orphans’ homes, homes for the aged, 
town halls and lodge buildings. They occupy neat homes; 
they own stores, farms, mills, and hundreds of handsome 
churches, some of these equipped, like the Congregational 
colored church of Atlanta, with a library, gymnasium, kin- 
dergarten, lecture hall, baths, sewing clasess, and a model 
kitchen for instructing negro girls in cooking. 

Of course, ignorance and crime still exist among some 
of the lower class negroes, as it does to yet greater extent 
among the low whites and foreigners in the North, but the 
proportion is small compared to that of industrious, law- 
abiding colored people—and through mission work and re- 
formatories it is growing less. The negro is re-developing 
the fine traits of faithfulness and integrity that character- 


of Mercerized Embroidery 
in effective raised pattern. 
Collar, cuffs and left side of PB 
front panel, edged with 1⁄4 [7G 
inch German Val. Front AXK Ar 
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ized his ancestors before and during the civil war, so sig- 
nally that a movement is now on foot to erect a monument 
commemorating the fidelity of the slaves who cared for the 

# |women and children left in their charge on lonely planta- 
vour ||tions during the war. 
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Our ‘‘Money-Back’’ Guarantee 
Order either or both of these waists, and if you are not 
entirely satisfied — we will send your MONEY BACK 
PROMPTLY, YOU TAKE NO RISK. 
A year’s subscription to “STANDARD 
STYLE BULLETIN” ven FREE. 
WRITE for it TO-DAY 
a MONTHLY guide to NEW YORK'’S 
Latest Fashion and Choicest Values. 
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Special Bargains in Ready-to-Wear Garments 
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The Woman Farmer in the South 
In the South, Barbara will find charming and excellent 


| people, particularly in the older country towns and neigh- 


borhoods, where gentlemen and gentlewomen of the old 
school have set the standards of ‘manners, morals and social 
graciousness. If she wishes to join the gathering army of 
women farmers, she may start a pecan orchard, which will 
throw fortune into her lap with its brown nuts, in a few 
years. One woman recently refused forty thousand dollars 
for her pecan grove near Albany, Ga. Newer and even more 
promising is the fig orchard. Strange, nobody has cultivated 
this delicious fruit extensively until now. Attention is now 
turned to it with promise of rich results. Two young wo- 
men—bachelor girls of Alabama—write me that they have 
planted a fine grove of the castor oil bean, the harvest of 
which will be shipped to a soap manufacturing firm, who 
promises to purchase it every season at a good price. But 
little labor is required to cultivate this beautiful ornamental 
plant, between the rows of which may be grown lettuce, 
spinach, radishes, etc. 
a 
As to Flirting 


Our new Open House contributor, who confesses to be- 
ing a victim of woman’s wiles, and asks disgustedly, “Do 
all girls flirt?” has been unfortunate in his wooing; prob- 
ably because he has used his eyes only in choosing a sweet- 
heart. The right kind of a girl (and she is numerous) will 
not flirt, though she may indulge in a little bird-like coquet- 
ting before allowing herself to be caged. The new girl, 
however, the best type of her—is not to be won like Dick’s 
widow in a brief courtship by a summer admirer. She is 
more serious minded, and has more business foresight. She 
knows that marriage is no longer looked upon as a neces- 
sity, and single life as a disgrace. She may keep her indi- 
viduality and self-respect, while earning her own livelihood, 
or she may enter business if she has means. So, she is in 
no haste to marry, and she may parry the question—for 
amusement with an admirer, whom she does not believe to 
be really in earnest. But stoop to downright deception—no. 
This is my opinion; what think the Open House readers? 


£ 


— Durward—you remember Durward Horton—the Idaho 
boy of Sunny South popularity—is living in Morley, Colo- 
rado, and asks to be remembered to his old friends. Arthur 
Goodenough, of Brattleboro, Vermont, whose beautiful 
poems have so often lifted up your spirits, sends me a 
fine picture of himself and his wife among the trees of their 
orchard. They are a noble looking pair and seem well 
mated. Annice of Tennessee sends me a picture of herself 
taking her sunset walk beside the beloved river that winds 
about her old domain. Another picture comes of one lovely 
shut-in girl poet—Mattie Beverage, of Dabney, Arkansas. 
I have an Open House letter from Dr. Butts, our one-time 
humorist. Other letters and sketches from our Western 
friends have been received. I am glad to hear from them 
—no matter how briefly. Our Julia Coman Tait, of Mem- 
phis, still has her bouyant spirit confined within four walls 
by illness, much to the sorrow of her friends. She will ap- 
preciate a card of cheer. Her address is 1240 Mississippi 
avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


SEPTEMBER 


Letters From the Members 


Ousting Women From Business 
“I don’t know a man or boy among our force who could 
keep that machine clean and operate it successfully,” I 
said when figuring on the purchase of a splendid new inven- 


tion for our already up-to-date plant. 
his head. He doubted it, too. 

“Take one of your girls, then,” suggested the demonstra- 
tor. “We find girls more satisfactory every time. They 
are careful; they are saving, and they take pride in a good 
looking machine.” 

The problem was solved. A girl will operate the new 
addition to our plant. I am sorry and somewhat indignant 
to note the recent tendency to displace girls from the 
business world. For years I have been employing boys 
and girls, men and women, side by side. In employing a 
girl applicant, I have always demanded: two requisites. She 
must be careful; and she must need to work. Many girls 
say, “Oh, I am not obliged to work; I have a good home, 
but I want to earn my pin money.” I don’t employ such 
young women. But where there is a good honest girl, who 
is obliged to make her own way in the world, why, help 
her all you can; that’s my idea. 

Carefulness in all one undertakes is very essential. 
Think of all the worries, the loss, the embarrassments that 
carefulness averts! Who are more careful—boys or girls? 
Look about you; observe both in business; peep into their 
homes. The girls are the more trustworthy and painstaking 
every time. Who is the chief clerk of our departments 
here? A girl. It is the same with the other large business 
I have in mind—the largest in the Southern States. My 
answer is this, and it is the answer of the other firm men- 
tioned. Girls are more careful than any man or boy I have 
yet known in a business way. 

Girls appreciate what you do for them. Just treat them 
right and they will work with you in sincere co-operation. 
You will have their sympathy—which is a great help. They 
have keen intuitions. They see further and deeper than 
men. They are more loyal. Men and boys are given to 
forming cliques among themselves, criticising their em- 
ployers—expressing opinions about the business—talking 
outside. This, as a rule, girls do not do. They talk about 
their personal plans and little social hobbies, but discuss 
in a detrimental way the firm that gives them their bread 
and butter—never! Not in my experience. I have found 
them always loyal. 

Another important thing. Their influence in a business 
establishment is not “demoralizing” as it is sometimes 
charged. On the contrary it is refining, uplifting. No 
establishment has a higher moral tone—no work worn a 
more cheerful busy air than the one inm which good girls 
are employed. Every year the conviction forces itself 
upon me more strongly that there is no nobler type of 
woman than the earnest, conscientious girl who works in a 
business establishment to make her living. 

I have never known a business plant in which the em- 
ployees were exclusively men and boys where the manager 
could leave. for a few hours and the work go on just as 
though he were present, but I do know a force of young 
women that attend strictly to their duties whether the em- 
ployer is present or not. Is it not a logical conclusion that 
they are in the right place? They are being self sustaining, 
lifting the burden of their support from their parents. 
They are helping to pay rent, to buy homes, to provide for 
the family table. And their help is of great importance 
particularly just now, when the price of living necessities 
has soared so high. 

I do not think it is just or manly to discuss this question 
on the other side. Having showed the excellence of existing 
conditions, why raise a voice to hinder your own or your 
neighbor’s daughter—or wife, if necessity compels—from 
making an honest livelihood? Give no influence to the move- 
ment to divorce womenkind from business though it may 
be favored in some high circles. 

Georgia. 


My assistant shook 


CHARLES RUTHERFORD. 


Asks for Information 


Why is it, that we who have never visited the South 
have so little knowledge of the land, the people and the con- 
ditions existing there to-day? We are continually informed 
about other sections of our country, so much so that we feel 
acquainted with them, but the South remains far away—a 
sort of dreamland, shrouded in mystery; and to me, at least, 
possessing all the charm of the unknown. 

Knowledge may bring. disillusion, but I am prompted to 
ask someone to tell me more about it, not to satisfy idle 
curiosity, but in response to a feeling of genuine interest. 
Have any books been published recently, which give a true 
picture of Southern life as it is to-day? 

I shall be glad of any information, direct or otherwise, 
and I think Mrs. Bryan will be kind enough to forward a 
few letters and it will give me much pleasure to receive 
and acknowledge them. “BARBARA.” 

Colorado. 


My Vision in the Hammock 


Lying in the hammock under a broad tree to-day, I fell 
asleep, and in my sleep I was visited by a strange dream. 
I saw before me a man, who I knew to be my ideal husband 
—the mate my soul asked for. He was pleasing in appear- 
ance—of medium height, a noble head well set on ample 
shoulders, frank, blue eyes, so clear that as he looked at 
me I seemed to see his inner being and recognize a broad, 
kind nature, firm yet tender, a clear conscience, a lofty 
purpose. I felt that here was a man who could rise superior 
to fate, who could enjoy good fortune without being spoiled 
by it and could endure adversity with courage. His fine, 
clear skin bespoke health and good habits. No indulger in 
whisky and tobacco—or in immoral pleasures—could have 
a skin so firm and transparent—an eye so clear and proud. 
He was well and becomingly attired. His dress and his 
manly bearing indicated respect for himself and regard for 
others. Reading his face farther, I felt that his intellect 
was keen and well trained. He was a good business man, 
but honest and sincere—one to be relied on in trying times. 
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These qualities render him prosperous, but not a millionaire. 
He is too just and sympathetic—too full of love for his 
fellow men to pile up money through selfish greed. He 
stands ever ready to help any movement leading to the bet- 
terment of humanity. 

Only for a moment, did the man of my dream stand 
before me—but in that moment I recognized him as the ideal 
I had cherished far down in my heart ever since my life 
budded from childhood into womenhood. The vision faded— 
and I awoke, wondering if I should ever see it realized— 
and resolving that I would anyhow try to make myself as 
worthy as I could of such a mate, ' 

Blue Springs, Ala. 


My First Check 


A number of years ago—never mind how long, for I was 
younger then than I am now and had never been referred 
to as a cranky old bachelor—I read a semi-autobiographical 
story by a well known authoress, probably “The One I 
Knew The Best Of All”, by Frances Hodgson Burnett, in 
which was told the anxiety with which she awaited her first 
check from a publisher, how the spending of it was planned, 
and how when it arrived its size was so small as to render 
the carrying out of those plans entirely impossible. Before 
I had quite reached my present patriarchal period of life 
I had much the same experience, but mine was excruciat-: 
ingly funny because it was a funny verse I wrote and sent 
to a humorous weekly. It wasn’t quite so funny as that of 
Oliver Wendall Holmes, which produced such serious results 
that he determined never again to write as funny as he 
could, but it was funny enough to create an acceptance with 
the suggestior that they would like to heae from me again. 

Naturally, visions of what I should do with che wealth 
when it came in flitted across almost every object upon 
which I fixed my eye, but being conservative I did not go 
deeply into debt on the strength of this addition te my 
fortune. I felt, however, that m beginning in literature 
was made, and I could see mye adorned with cap and 
bells convulsing future generations with laughter, for as 
said before, this was a funny verse. But the funniest thing 
about it was when I tore open the envelope from my »ub- 
lishers and out leaped before my astonished gaze a vheck 
for One Dollar. After that I buried myself in daily jour- 
nalism and have kept myself hidden there ever since. But 
there is a little more profit in it, although it is not so funny. 

New York City. F. L. Orton. 


The Shawl Flag’s History 


Missouri Reader asked where she might find a poem writ- 
ten in honor of the historic battle flag of crimson silk made 
from a magnificent shawl belonging to the wife of Florida’s 
brave General J. J. Dickinson and attached to a silver ferule 
forged out of the comb that held in place the bridal veil of 
the same beautiful woman. The poem is to be found in the 
history of “Dickinson and His Men”. I would copy it for 
the Open House, but have not the book at hand. The flag 
was faithfully preserved in Ocala, Florida, where it had been 
sent after the war to Colonel John M. Martin—who still lives 
—the only Confederate Congressman who survives. On 
Memorial Day it floats over the heads of the loyal Daugh- 
tes of the Confederacy as they decorate with flowers the 
graves of the gallant dead. When President Davis died 
it was draped in black crepe and encircled with a wreath 
of laurel, expressive of our grief at the loss of the South’s 
illustrious chief. Ten years ago, the still beautiful flag 
was sent by Colonel and Mrs. Dickinson to Richmond, and 
there given an honored place in the Museum—“folded and 
furled”. It had never been unfurled since it waved over 
the hard fought battlefields around Richmond until the 
Reunion of Confederate Veterans took place here in Ocala, 
in March, 1890. As its blood red folds were shaken to the 
breeze it was greeted with cheers and tears. 

The story of how the flag escaped capture is this: It 
had been presented to the Marion Light Artillery of 
Florida, of which the brave Lieutenant A. J. Neal, of At- 
lanta, was an officer. He was killed in a battle near 
Atlanta, but before dying he had sent the flag to his home 
in Atlanta. The city was shortly afterwards taken, pil- 
laged and burned by the Federals. Miss Ella Neal con- 
cealed the flag under her overskirt. It was not found when 
the Federal soldiers searched her, but they succeeded in 
getting the silyer ferule and the golden spear head wrought 
out of jewelry contributed by the young women of Orange 
Lake, Florida. 

Ocala, Florida. 


SHELLY. 


Mrs. T. D. LANCASTER. 


Do All Women Flirt? 


I enter the Open House to ask a question of the mem- 
bers. Do all women flirt? Perhaps you will infer from this 
that I have been victimized, and I own up that I have been— 
more than once. Two years ago, I was the accepted lover 
of a “sweet girl graduate”, whose father owned a country 
home at which his family spent the summer. I was deep in 
business—trying to get ahead before I began to pay bills for 
two—and I ran out to see her only once a week. I was told 
by the servant that she was walking in the grounds with a 
young man—a friend of mine. I lit a cigar, and strolled 
Out among the shrubbery in search of them. I heard voices 
In a vine covered summer house, and as I approached, Jen- 
nie’s voice came to me, clear as falling water. 

“Why, how mean you are, Edgar, not to believe me! I 
never loved Dick (my name is Dick)—or had the slightest 
idea of marrying him. Hes just a friend of the family. I 
never cared for any man—but—well, I am not at the 
Confessional.” 

“Jennie—do you mean that I may hope you care for me?” 
the man asked eagerly. 

“You don’t deserve it—you naughty boy—but I do.” 

“Will you swear you are not engaged to Dick?” 

“Ladies don’t swear; they vow. Yes, I vow that I am 
not engaged to Dick—and that I care for you—there now!” 

Well, I walked straight up to her and charged her with 
perfidy. She burst out crying, sobbing so pathetically you 
would have thought I was the culprit. She told Edgar to 


leave her alone with me, and then she begged me not to pay ` 


any attention to what I had heard her say; she didn’t mean 
it; she had told two other fellows the same thing—it was 
all pure fun, and she loved nobody but me. I couldn’t see it 
that way, so I left her to Edgar and the two others. 


After that I avoided woman’s society, bought an interest 
in the manufacturing establishment where I had been book- 
keeper. This summer, being pretty badly run down, I went 
to a’seaside resort, where I met a young widow, whose beau- 
tiful melancholy eyes. interested me. Finally, I decided to 
make love to her and we became engaged. There was a big 
hulking fellow hanging around her, but she assured me she 
had done her best to repulse him and repeated to me the 
hard things she had said to him in private, though she had 
to be polite to him in company—‘for his sister’s sake”. How 
I hated that fellow, and how he hated me! She had begged 
me, though, not to quarrel with him as it would provoke 
gossip. But one day, during her temporary absence in the 
city—I saw him mailing a letter to her, and asked him what 
right he had to intrude on a lady, who was my fiancée and 
desired none of his attentions; whereupon he pulled out a 
letter from he: beginning “Dear Sweetheart”, and alluding 
to me as “that stupid, tiresome, Dick L.” I retorted by show- 
ing him a letier in which she addressed me as “Darling Boy” 
and begged mc not to quarrel with that “big booby, Tom- 
linson” as he wasn’: worth it. We looked at each other with 
dry grins, then shook hands and exchanged congratulations. 
The widow received our accusations coolly. She owned up 
to flirting, said she did it for excitement. Men had all the 
good games to themselves—politics, and stock gambling and 
polo—~.men had to have some diversion to keep them alive, 
eua their utcae flirting game didn’t hurt the men, they soon 
got over it. She was married in a month to a rich rheumatic 
old chap and I’ve no doubt she is still diverting herself in the 
old way. Now I want to know if all women regard their 
word as lightly as this. Are they lacking in a fine sense of 
honor as a sex, or have I just been unfortunate in my expe- 
rience with certain specimens of womanhood? 


Kertucky. Dicx L. 


Marguerite’s Malady and Its Cure 


Miss Marguerite, of Kentucky, in reading Uwncre 
F.emus’s MAGAZINE, I read your letter—halted and had the 
olues. Not complimentary to your letter? Well, it was a 
correct letter—good English, but—pardon me, it showed 
an abnormal outlook on life—an outlook distorted by sel- 
fishness. After I had read it I recalled this line by Milton, 
“The mind is in its own place, and it can make a hell of 
heaven or a heaven of hell.” Milton was blind—shut out 
from the blessed light of day—but he could enjoy the 
glories of thought and his blindness gave him opportunity 
to create and to impress others with his sublime imaginings. 
The realization of this made him thankful and happy. His 
mind might have made a hell for itself, but it created a 
heaven. I am afraid, Marguerite, that your eyes are not 
open to the nobility of your fellow men and women. Human 
nature is the same the world over. As you give, it shall 
be given to you. Distrust your friends, and they will dis- 
trust you. Assume an air of persecution and martyrdom, 
and you will be avoided. People want sympathy them- 
selves. Many of them have secret heartaches and burdens 
of their own, yet they are not lacking in justice and human 
kindness. Should they see an inclination in you to dis- 
pense sunshine, they would radiate some of it themselves. 
Human nature is built this way. 

You want wealth, you say; if you had money you would 
pay for everything people did for you. Well, I am not 
sure you would make more friends by this. If you should 
send me a check for this letter, I would be hurt. So you 
miss the mark when you say people desire pay for every 
service rendered. I was about to wish that some young 
man, who possessed a tidy bank account, should persuade 
you to share his lot. But would that really remedy your 
discontent? ‘You would lose the last vestige of interest in 
your friends, and Algernon would not come up to your 
expectations and you would be as unhappy as ever. 

No, Milton was right. It is our own mind that makes 
for us heaven or hell. If you can be brave enough to admit 
that the trouble is in your own mind, the remedy is near at 
hand. Open your eyes to the beauty of the world, your 
ear to its harmony, and do not forget that your mission in 
life is not so much to be ministered to as to minister. Try 
the sunshine and laughter cure, and your malady—born of 
morbid self-consciousness will fold its tent and steal away. 
And there is much peace and strength to be obtained from 
Nature—from her woods and hills. From this source Christ 
drew comfort and power— 


“Into the woods the Master went, 
Gore bespent—sore bespent.” 


In my own life, I had a realization of this. Some years 
ago, I was a poor boy (same now as to that) in a distant 
state among strangers and unable to get work of any kind. 
It was winter; I had no trade or profession; the outlook 
seemed dark indeed. I had grown up in the country, and 
now, when I lost hope, the city stifled me, and I fled from 
it to the hills and the restful fields. There I looked upon 
the calm, fertile fields yielding up their bounty to the hand 
of labor. The trees waved encouragement, the breeze whis- 
pered hope. I saw the world with myriad tasks for willing 
hands to do, and I faced cityward, ashamed of my weak- 
ness. Soon afterwards, I was at work and happy. Since 
then, when life’s burden seems heavy, I know that through 
the restful charm of woods and fields I may banish my 
petty cares and grow calm and strong. 

I earnestly hope that what I have written may cause 
you to reflect on different lines. I trust you will not think 
me impertinent or pharisaical. I assure you I am not 
“good”, even if I do write in a “preachy” vein. 


Bath, S. C. WILL. 


The “Brother in Black” 


This summer I had an agreeable surprise. I attended 
the graduating exercises of the negro High School in my 
home city—Covington, Kentucky, and listened to a pro- 
gramme that was excellent and interesting throughout. A 
colored educator from Cincinnati addressed the graduating 
class and gave them some excellent advice. Among other 
things, he said: “Never find fault; measure the heart and 
not the head. Never outreach your race. Appreciate in 
full and take advantage of every privilege made possible 
by your white friends.” 

There was much good sense and right feeling in every- 
thing I heard from these—members of a race from whom 
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If you will use Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream every day—use it be- 
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Your face and arms will not blister or 
peel and your skin will be soft, smooth 
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to its soothing, cooling touch. Iis 

Guaranteed Not to Cause a Growth of Hair. 


Hinds Cream will save the children much 
suffering this summer—it is unequaled for 
babies” delicate skin. The men who shave 
oftenest are the most enthusiastic about the ex- 
cellence of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 
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‘In the Best Fruit and Ñ 
Alfalfa Valley in America 


is now open for settlement at Fort Stock- 
ton, Tex. Richest soil in Pecos Valley, 
limestone formation, (no gyp) natural flow 
of pure spring water exceeding 55,000,000 
gallons per day for irrigation and domestic 
use; irrigation system completed and in 
full operation now; no waiting for water; 
assured profits of $100 to $1,000 per acre, no 
Feoments no prop s: W PT. T. year 
rouvdclimate in the United States; alti- 
tude 3,050 feet above sea level. w 


Natural Location for Largest 
City of Southwest Texas 


Fort Stockton is county seatof Pecos County and 
important division point on the Kansas City, Mexico 
and Orient Railway, now building into Fort Stock- 
ton. Has 36,000 acres of the finest irrigated land 
the sun shines on; adjacent to town. Population 
now 1,000, will soon be a city of from 10,000 to 
15,000. Greater opportunities for homeseekers and 
investors than were offered in the older irrigated 
districts, where orchards are valued at from $2,000 
to $5,000 per acre, Those who have investigated 
irrigated districts of New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, etc., say 
this is the finest body of irrigated land they eversaw. 

s is one irrigation project where the water 
supply has not varied in 50 years; whereevery drop 
of water used for irrigation is good to drink and 
where there is water in abundance for every acre 
of land that is irrigable. Choice locations open 
to those who investigate now. Yoa cannot afford 
to buy land anywhere without seeing FortStockton. 
Low rate excursions the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. Write for full particulars today. 


REFERENCES: First National Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo., IstState Bank, Fort eae eg Tex. 
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people that many of them are struggling to reach a higher plane, where, 
through knowing themselves, they may find a permanent foothold. I am glad 


FI P political agitators would have us look for continual trouble. I realized as I 
That Make i he heard the utterances and looked at the earnest faces of these young colored 
TENER A ae zm x 
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Get the Book 


The Question Which Interests You Now Is 


What Magazine Do You Want 
In Your Home This Winter 


for yourself and family to read during the long hours to come after the 
lights are lit and you gather around the fire. The answer is 


UNCLE REMUS’S 
HOME MAGAZINE 


You will find that is just the thing you want. It is full of good, whole- 
some reading matter for every member of the family, each month. 

A few of the regular features in each issue are Little Essays from Life, 
Open House, An Uncle Remus Letter, The Children’s Page, Music, 
Fashions, and always a strong editorial on some topic of current interest 
by the editor, Julian Harris. Then come the stories and articles by the 
best writers of the country. Every one of them carefully selected to fill a 
niche in the home life. 

But best of all is the story of Alexander H. Stephens’s Life and Im- 
prisonment, which began in the August number and will continue for several 
months. If you send in your subscription right away you can get the Sep- 
tember number. His diary begins in that issue. In the August number 
there appears a synopsis of his early life. 


SEND $1.00 TO-DAY FOR A FIFTEEN MONTHS SUBSCRIP- 
TION, or Take Advantage of One of the Club Offers on Another 
Page of this issue of Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 


ADDRESS 
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Atlanta, Georgia 


that old Kentucky has given her negro citizens such a school. i 
The Covington High School for our own young people keeps pace with, 
all the advanced ideas in education. This year the graduating class numbered 
thirty-two. The exercises took place in the large auditorium of the Carnegie 
Library. As my husband was a member of the board of education, we were 
given front seats, and I enjoyed the varied programme and the beautiful ad- 
dress delivered by the president of the Central University of Danville, Ky. 
Covington, Kentucky. Jos Mites SHAW. 


A Tragedy in Kansas 

Late in the afternoon of a hot July day a young woman knocked on the 
door of a house, the home of the widowed owner of a Kansas farm. The young 
woman, whose husband was a tenant. of the widow, was tall and slender, 
with reddish-brown skin and straight black hair, showing that the blood in 
her veins was a mixture of white and Indian, with a dash of African—a com- 
bination frequently to be found among the settlers near the river towns 
in those earlier days. 

The door was opened by the recently widowed owner of the farm. She 
was young and refined-looking; three small children pulled at her skirts. 

“Lucy’s fell on some glass and killed herself,” announced the half-breed 
without prelude. 

“Fell on glass and killed herself!” gasped the widow. Then incredu- 
lously, “How in the world could she do that?” 

“She was out in the yard playin’—I didn’t see her do it.” 

It required all the listener’s presence of mind to hide her instinctive 
suspicion. “It is a dreadful accident,” she said at length, “can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

“I thought you might let me have some of your little girl’s clothes to 
dress her in for buryin’.” 

“Why, my little girl’s clothes would not get on Lucy at all. They are 
too small. Mrs. Walters might have something that would answer.” 

“PIL go there now,” the woman said, and turned from the door without 
another word. Her impassive face had betrayed no sign of emotion. The 
widow shut the door and dropped into a seat. She was trembling with the 
sense of a nearby horror. “That story about falling on glass is improbable,” 
she said. “It is more likely that it is no accident but a murder. Poor little 
waif. She is better off. This awful thing happening on my place brings 
more trouble for me.” 

And more trouble was not what she needed. The scar of bereavement 
was too fresh in her heart, the grave she could see from the window was too 
new. The prospect she faced was very discouraging. 

Mrs. Walters, her energetic, kindly neighbor, ran in. “Isn’t it horrible!” 
she exclaimed. “Of course she killed that child. We all know her fiendish 
Indian temper and the brutal way she has treated that child after its dying 
mother left it in her charge. They have sent for you and me to come over 
there to-morrow and we must go, I suppose. If she is brought to trial we 
shall be summoned to court, anyhow, and it will seem strange that living so 
close we did not go over to see the child. It wont do to offend them, you 
know.” 

The widow knew it would not do to offend her half-savage tenants. Her 
house might be burned, or her cattle maimed or killed in revenge. “I will 
go there with you to-morrow,” she said. “But we must not investigate or 
ask any questions. I hope it will rain so it will be impossible to go. The 
clouds seem to be gathering.” The clouds were gathering faster and darker 
than she supposed. “Come, see how black it is, Mama,” her little boy said 
from the doorway. One look at the rolling, writhing masses of dark, 
bronze-tinted clouds told her that a typical Western storm was about to 
break, and she would not have time to finish her work for the night. The 
storm came sweeping with sudden fierce gusts, unbroken, over the plain. 
The frail house shook, a deluge of rain beat against the roof. She gathered 
up her brood of trembling children and took refuge in the cellar. There, 
far into the wild night she kept vigil over her little ones, thinking of her 
cows exposed in the pasture, her horses and pigs unfed, her chickens drowned, 
but troubled beyond everything else by the nearness of that horrible crime. 

The morning was clear and beautiful. She and her neighbor went to 
the tenant house and shudderingly saw the dead child dressed in the clothes 
of Mamie Walters—and with flowers put around her bruised and distorted 
face. Neither of the women touched the child, but a neighbor—a large, 
fearless-looking Indian woman—told them that, hid by the flowers and the 
carefully arranged hair, there was a deep wound in the back of the child’s head. 

Mary Johnson was arrested and brought to trial for killing the orphan 
child. The widow and her friend had been summoned as witnesses and they 
were questioned and cross-questioned in the usual tedious way. Though they 
had testified they knew nothing of the actual deed, they were detained 
through two days, full of intense anxiety for the little widow, who had been 
compelled to leave her young children with no responsible caretaker. The 
half-breed woman was convicted of beating the helpless waif to death, but 
as the act was due to her savage temper and not deliberate, she was given 
only a short term in the penitentiary. Her husband was also sentenced as 
accessory. The widow lost her farm hands—a misfortune in those days when 
labor was so difficult to secure. The future held many trials and hard- 
ships for her, but strength was given her as it was needed, and her faith 
and courage and mother-love enabled her to keep on her way. 

Hiawatha, Kan. A Kansas Woman. 


The Recollections of Alex. H. Stephens 


(Continued from Page 21) 


a table and chair were in the center; a narrow, iron, bunk-like bedstead with 
mattress and covering was in a corner. ‘The floor was stone—large square 
blocks. The door was locked. For the first time in my life I had the full 
realization of being a prisoner. I was alone. 

Not long after I saw Lieutenant Woodman with Judge Reagan pass my 
windows (there are two fronting southeast). They went farther front to the 
left on the same level which is one story below ground-level in front. In half 
an hour, Lieutenant Woodman returned, unlocked the door, and had my 
trunk and other baggage brought in. He said it was necessary to examine it. 
I opened the trunk, and showed all that was in it. He asked if I had any 
funds. I told him I had. He said it was necessary for him to deposit them 
with an officer of the Fort, who would receipt and account to me. I counted 
out to him $560 in gold—all I had left. During the evening, he brought me a 
receipt from Lieutenant Wm. Ray. He told me I would be permitted to walk 
out with an officer one hour every day; when I wanted anything, I could call 
to the guard at the window and ask for the orderly, who would attend to my 
needs; if I wished to communicate with my friends or other persons, I would 
have to do so by letter through General Dix at New York. I asked for water, 
which was brought in a pitcher. I walked the room until three, when dinner 
came: ten ounces of fresh beef, cooked I don’t know how, and sixteen ounces 
of baker’s bread, in a basin or pan of metal something like tin or pewter; 
an old knife and fork came with it. I ate little. 

Called for orderly. He sent me a corporal, whose name is Geary. Asked 
Geary to request Lieutenant Woodman to come to see me. The Lieutenant 
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came. I inquired if I might have a bowl or basin and a wash-stand; if these 
could not be furnished, might I supply them out of my funds? He said he 
would send in a washstand and basin; I might buy any other little things I 
might desire from the sutler. I made out a bill of articles, gave them to the 
corporal, and requested him to order for me the H erald, Times, and Tribune, of 
New York, and Journal, of Boston. The papers he soon brought. In the 
Boston Herald, which he also handed me, I saw an account of a conversation 
with me at Hilton Head by some reporter, who states that I said my reason 
for going for secession was disinclination to clash with Toombs. I gave no 
such reason. Toombs, for whom I ever had a warm regard, and I had fre- 
quently clashed on many grave questions. We had clashed upon the can- 
didacy of Douglas; and pointedly upon this very question of secession. I 
could afford, and had afforded, to clash with him but not with the State of 
Georgia. 

May 26.—Oh, my brother! my brother! and dear ones at home! would 
to God I could know how you are, and that you, Linton, are well again! My 
greatest suffering and agony of soul, which are almost more than I can bear, 
are mainly on your account. Wrote letters to General Dix, and to Dick John- 
ston, Sparta, Ga., of which the following are copies: 


Major-General John A. Dix: I wish you to have forwarded, if you please, 
the enclosed letter. Its object is simply to inform my relatives and friends 
where and how I am. General Upton was of the opinion, when I left him, 
that this privilege would be allowed. I could make other earnest requests as 
to the nature of my confinement, diet, ete. in consideration of my feeble 
health, etc., but I forbear. I will, however, give you the assurance of a man 
of honor, that I would not escape if I could. All I desire is such comforts as 
are consistent with imprisonment and necessary to my health. So much for 
myself. As for my country, I will add that my constant desire is for its 
speedy pacification and well-being. My whole efforts, were I permitted to 
make them, would be devoted to that object. Yours most respectfully, 

ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


Feels Horrors of Imprisonment 


Prof. R. M. Johnston—My Dear Sir: I am here in about the same state 
of health as when you last saw me. Please let this be made known to my dear 
relatives and friends. All commuincations with me, if any are allowed, must be 
through Major-General John A. Dix, of New York City. I am exceedingly 
anxious to hear from them. ` Tell Mr. Myers to see to it, for my sake, that none 
of them at home suffer for food. My kindest regards attend you and yours. 
My tenderest love to Linton and the little ones. Yours truly, 

ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


These letters I handed Lieutenant Woodman. 

Six p. m.—My letter to Johnston returned. Major H. A. Allen, who com- 
mands this Post, has forwarded to General Dix the letter addressed to him, 
but did not feel at liberty to forward its enclosure. 

May 27.—Gave an order on Lieutenant Ray in payment for certain ar- 
ticles which have been brought me. These, with prices, are as follows: 

1 lb. coffee, 80 cts; teaspoon, 37 cents; condensed milk, 75 cts; 1 lb. B. 
sugar, 25 cts; 1 lb. W. sugar, 30 cts; 1 Ib. B. tea, $2; matches, 4 cts; scissors, 
$1; pitcher, 75 cts; mirror, 50 cts; candlestick, 37 cts; blankbook, $2; vial ink, 
15 cts; steel pens, 15 cts; lead pencil, 20 cts; spittoon, 75 cts; 1 pk. Irish pota- 
toes, 50 cts; cup and saucer, 50 cts; box for potatoes, 25 cts; coffee-pot, $2; 
Ea stand, $2; 1 lb. candles, 60 cts; in all, $16.23. The sutler’s name is A. J. 

all. 

Have been looking over a catalogue of books in the Post library, which 
prisoners may use. I had ordered from the sutler, Greeley’s “American Con- 
flict”, Prescott’s “Ferdinand and İsabella”, and “Conquest of Mexico”. 

I see in the Boston Journal that Mr. Davis has been put in irons at For- 
tress Monroe. This I deeply grieve to learn. Most profoundly do I sympa- 
thize with him in his present condition. 

Sunday.—The horrors of imprisonment, close confinement, no one to see 
or talk to, with the reflection of being cut off for I know not how long—per- 
haps forever—from communication with dear ones at home, are beyond de- 
scription. Words utterly fail to express the soul’s anguish. 

May 30.—Asked Lieutenant Woodman if General H. R. Jackson and 
General DuBose were here yet. He said they were. 

P. M.—Lieutenant read a reply to me from General Dix. It was in sub- 
stance that I would be permitted to purchase such articles of diet as I might 
wish, under some general regulations previously made. I wrote General Dix 
again: 

Dear Sir: Will you be pleased to make known to the President or the 
Secretary of War my earnest desire and request that I be allowed to com- 
municate by letter with friends at home? I left a brother’s widow with a 
large family, all dependent on me for subsistence, with supplies on hand for 
but a short time. I had made arrangements for providing more, of which they 
know nothing. I have but one brother living. He was quite ill when I left. 
I earnestly wish to hear from him, and to let him know how I am. I am 
guardian for a number of minors, for whose private interest it is important 
that I should be permitted to write to some one in their behalf. I repeat my 
assurance, as a man of honor, that under no circumstances should this privi- 
lege be abused; but, indeed, it could not be, as all letters from and to me 
would pass your inspection or that of the War Department, as may be thought 
proper. Yours most respectfully, 

ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


A Tribute to Greeley’s Writings 


This morning I saw the President’s Proclamation of Amnesty, of 29th 
May. My brother is j ustly entitled to its benefits, though he was in the war 
for a short time as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 15th Georgia Regiment, and was 
later in the militia. He was opposed to secession, and voted with me against 
it. Like me, he felt it his duty after the Ordinance was passed, to go with 
his State, but his leading object at.all times was merely to vindicate the prin- 
ciples of State Sovereignty. So far as concerns slavery in the proclamation, 
I don’t think that individually, or so far as relates to his private interest, he 
would care a straw for that. I know I do not. I own, or have bought, a 
humber of negroes; some have been born on my premises; in all, those who 

y our laws have been my slaves, I believe, are about thirty-five; I have spent 
for them and their comfort at least $20,000 of my own earnings, perhaps more. 
I am perfectly willing that they shall be free. 

May 31.—Was threatened with nephritic calculi, or feared, from symp- 
toms, one of those terrible attacks. Informed Lieutenant W. and asked that 
the orderly might be in hearing should I call out in the night. What I should 

ave done in this cell with a severe attack of this most painful affliction, I do 
not know. But I got relief before midnight; Lieutenant W. came at eleven, 
very kindly, to inquire how I was getting along. 

Sutler sent Prescott’s histories, saying they were bought before my order 
countermanding purchase was received. To my request to return them he 
sent word that he could not. Greeley’s “American Conflict”, which I received 
with the other books, I find interesting. In the main, Greeley has put the issues 
preceding the conflict as fairly as could any Northern writer of this genera- 
tion. Wherein I differ from him, and essentially, it is not now my purpose 
to state. I wish, if my life is spared and my health permits, to leave a memo- 
rial on the subject of this war and these troubles.* š 

Five p. m.—Spent the day reading, and in walking my room or cell, which- 
ever it may be called. It is, estimated by steps, about 24 by 18 feet. 

(The next instalment will appear in the October number) 
— <= 
“He left it in his “War Between the States.” 
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ENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A school of national patronage. On main line of Southern Ry.in mountains of East Tennessee, 

the Switzerland of America. Most healthful climate in U.S. 85 States represented past session. 

New buildings designed especially for a military school. Up-to-date equipment. Steam heat, electric 

lights, running water from fine spring in every room. Gymnasium, bowling alleys, athletic field, 
campus of 45 acres. All forms of healthful outdoor exercise. Encampments in mountains, practice marches, 
cavalry trips. Thorough class work. Individual instruction. Prepares for college, government academies, 
or business. Social surroundings ideal. One of the most successful military schools in the South. 


Terms—board and tuition, full session, $300. 


For handsome illustrated catalogue, address 


COL. O. C. HULVEY, Superintendent, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Florida Military Academy 


/ 4 Green Cove Springs. Near Jacksonville, 


Located in a famous health resort. 

Bracing climate. NOSALOONS. No 

factories. Personal attention to boys’ 

à comfort and pleasure. The tableis 
al ES a eee. Trained 

š i PEA specialis oroughly prepare our 
5 i a boys for collegeand business. Mili- 

tary drill. Kindly discipline. Full 
athletic features. Write for cata- 
logue. Col. Geo. W. Hulvey,8upt., Box B 


P 


` increase the value of your boy's education 
= AN by giving hima broader training than 
your public school can offer. 


Porter Military Academy 


offers thorough preparation for college. Com- 
mercial Course. Military Training. Large 
buildings. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Athletic field. Board, tuition, $250. Two 
from one family $450. Lower School. with 
separate dormitory for boys from 10 to 14. 
Catalog. Address Rev. Walter Mitchell, B.D., 
Rector, Box A, Charleston, S, C. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Offers medical students unsurpassed clinical and other advantages. 
Modern equipped building, unsurpassed Laboratories, Lying-In 
Asylum, Hospitals, etc., 39th Annual Session will begin October 3, 
1910. For catalogue address Chas. F. Bevan, M. D., Dean, Box 
B, Calvert and Saratoga Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


| FOR YOUNG LADIES 


tion of college and conservatory is separate, 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-third Session begins Sept. 18, 1910. 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 

Climate salubrious, ving expenses moderate, 

19 10 Write for terms and catalog C 

Christopher Tompkins, M. D., Dean, Richmond, Va, 


SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


A high class and the oldest dental college in 
Georgia, member of the National Association 
of Dental faculties. If interested in a dental ed- 
ucation, write for our free catalog of complete 
information. Address DR. S. W. FOSTER, 
Dean, 103 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Education is Power 


Many of the leading educational institutions of the country have been 
placing their advantages before you in this Magazine. In whatever 
selection you have made or will make, you can feel you are not 
mistaken. 


COLLEGE } 
CONSERVATORY \ 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 


but advantages of both are open to all students, A School 


of Oratory also offers extended training for platform and dramatic work. Our own theatre and costuming parlor offer | 
‘| unusual practical advantages to such students, The equipment of 22 buildings, with extensive grounds, park, lake, I 
Springs, etc., is most complete inthe South, Faculty of forty members selected from the world’s greatest universities R° 


and conservatories, 


School 


Girls 


set Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


For beautiful catalog, address, P. O. Box 300. 


Famous 
Educational 
Town 


Eightieth year. Extensive campus. Complete and spacious modern buildings—Art Gallery, Gym- 


nasium, etc. Athletic fields for all outdoor sports. 
for useful, earnest lives. Endowed. 


Full college certificate privileges. Prepares girls 
Address THE SECRETARY. 


JUDSON COLLEG 


MARION, 
ALABAMA 


š This is one of the oldest female colleges in America, and is in 
For Young Ladies. first rank amongst educational institutions. 


Standard oe 
c, 


courses leading to B. A. and B.S. Degrees; exceptionally fine advantages are offered in Mus 


Art and Elocution. Fine athletic equipment. 
catalog, address 


Extremely healthy location. For illustrated 


ROBERT G. PATRICK, President, Marion, Ala. 


SULLINS COLLEGE 
AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 


A select school for girls and young women, ina 
beautiful mountain valley 1800 feet above sea level. 
Delightful and healthful climate; malaria unknown. 
Large modern building. Beautiful campus. Fine 
gymnasium. Tennis, basket ball, golf. Regular and 
special courses, art, expression. Conservatory of 
music unsurpassed south of Washington. Experi- 
enced European and American professors. 284 stu- 
dents past session. Terms moderate. For catalogue, 
address DEPT. OF PUBLICITY, Box 398, Bristol, Virginia 


MISS HALL’S cs School 


D . HA 
MISS MIRA H. HALL PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Southern Female College 


Ideal College Home, after highest Virginia 
standards. Social training. Five buildings 
with gymnasium. Reguìar and special 
courses, Music, Art, Elocution. $200 to ; 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A, M., Petersburg,Va., Box 200 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 8th, 1910. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
296 students from 33 States past session. Terms Moderate. Enter 
any time. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


WARD SEMINARY fer Girls ana Young Women 


Nashville, Tennessee 


46th year. Seminary and Special Courses. College Preparation. 
Conservatory of Music. 175 Boarding Pupils. | Complete appoint- 
ments. City advantages. Outdoor sports. Delightful climate. For 


catalog, address, J. D. BLANTON, LL. D., President. 
ORESTE STIREA TAT eee ee a eae es, EN SSD 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


/ MUSIC BUILDING 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music, Charlotte, N. C. 

With its $250,000 buildings, its large faculty 

A of university-trained specialists, and its beau- 

tiful suburban location, midway between 

Hi h-Grade Asheville and Pinehurst, New York and 

Co. e for Florida, this College ranks with best col- 

eg leges for women, North or South. A. B. 

Women and Elective Graduate Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression. Write for catalogue. 

CHARLES B. KING, President. 


or 
Alabama Brenau College - Conservatory 


Formerly Union College-Conservatory. High Grade College for 
young ladies. A case of fever never known on College Hill. Climate 
very mild. Number boarding students limited to 100. Advantages 
in Art, Music, Expression, etc., unexcelled. Thos. G. Wilkinson 
President, Eufaula, Ala. i 


as ae RO ET Se OE FIED 
Buford College NASHVILLE, TENN. Select 


home college for the higher 
culture of women. Limited to 100. Idea! suburban loca- 
tion. Thorough College course. Conservatory anvantages 
in Art, Music, Expression. University Bible Course. Non- 
sectarian. Term opens Sept. 15. Write for year book B. 
MR. F. @. BUFORD, Regent. MRS. F. G. BUFORD, President. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia. 


College for Women 


Grants the degrees ot A. B. and A. M. Departments of Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, etc. Well-equipped buildings. Out-of-door 
exercise. Beautiful location, Catalogue on request. Address 

E. E. MCCLINTOCK, A. B., President, Box A. 


YOUR CHOICE Woman's World 


OF ANY ONE OF 


—— n 
THESE 
PUBLICATIONS 
In Connection With a Y 


Subscription With 


Just send a dollar for a new or renewal subscription to Unele Remus’s 
Home Magazine, and name which one of the four splendid publica- 
tions you desire as a premium without additional cost to you. 


: Stating your choice and enclosing $1.00 for 
Write Today this special opportunity. 


Southern Ruralist 
People’s Home Journal 
Boy’s Magazine 
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Address Clubbing Department, Desk 19, 
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-= Recipes for September 
| By EDWINA B. PARKER 


Cabbage Pickle—Shred enough cabbage to measure one gallon, chop four 
medium sized onions, and six green peppers; arrange the cabbage, peppers 
and onions in layers in an earthen jar; cover each layer with salt. Let stand 
over night; in the morning drain and scald until the cabbage is tender. Cover 
with cider vinegar, add one-fourth of a teacupful of celery seed, one tea- 
spoonful of cloves, the same amount of allspice, mace, tumeric and one tea- 
cupful of brown sugar. Mix well, bottle and seal. 


Apple Chutney.—Pare and core five pounds of tart cooking apples. Put 
them in a preserving kettle with two pounds of brown sugar and two quarts of 
vinegar. Cook them slowly until thick and smooth. Take them up, turn into 
a pan and add two pounds of chopped sultana raisins, a minced head of garlic, 
| two ounces of ground mustard seed and ginger root, three tablespoonfuls of 
¡salt and three pods of chopped red pepper. Mix well together and let stand 
ifor eight hours; stir until perfectly blended, put in small jars or wide-necked 


Aunt Emily’s Dessert. 


“See this, Aunt Em'ly? Jell-O for you. 
Don’t that look good?” 

And Aunt Emily, giving Nan a good hug, says : 

“You darling girl, how perfectly lovely in you ! 


; JELL- 


is the nicest dessert. I’m partial to it for more than one reason. The five- 
cent loaf weighs a good deal less than it used to, and the roast that was 
fifty cents is a dollar now, but the Jell-O dessert has never gone up in price, 
and is as big and good as ever.” 

That is all true. However high in price everything 
else goes, the big Jell-O dessert that serves six persons is 
all there and costs only a dime, just as it always has. 

A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. No 
dessert that requires an hour is any better. 


Seven delightful flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Sold by all grocers, 10 cents a package. 


Beautiful Recipe Book in ten colors and gold, 
free to all who ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


SHORT STORIES OF 
BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


REAL ESTATE 


Made it all by myself. 


— OD he el el 
FREE HOMESTEADS—FROM 40 TO 160 ACRES 
land—in Ala., Ark., Fla., La.. and Miss. given 
away by United States Government to successful 
applicants. Send 25c. for information and appli- 
cation form. DIXIE HOME CO., Box H, Naranja, 
Florida. 
L———  ———op,— -o 


RARE COINS. 


Alcohol 


Gas 


ii u A N IN N NNN ON: N N NZ N Ñ ees Ss SS 

$7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS. WE 
pay a cash premium on hundreds of old coins. Keep 
all money coined before 1880, and send 10 cents at 
once for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7. It may mean your fortune. C. F. W. CLARKE 
& CO., Coin Dealers, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Alcolite 
Burner 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


iii Aa II NNI⁄KKUN N R NN N N: aes 

PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 
offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress: sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS OBTAINED OR NO CHARGE MADE. 
Easy payments. 15 years official examiner U. 8. 
Patent Office, over quarter century actual experience; 
highest references; patents advertised free. Send 
sketch for free search and report on patentability; 
also for beautifully illustrated inventors’ Guide 
Book. E. P. BUNYEA CO., Washington, D. C. 


| 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 

LOLOL LOLOL LEE" 

DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 
Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial 
stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen’s instruments and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
vaults. ‘‘Everything for the Office.” FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

lla 

HELP WANTED--FEMALE. 


LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


500 “se aurrer” Truths 


For Chafing Dish, 
Coffee Percolator, 
General Cooking 


A Manning-Bowman Chafing Dish and a 
Manning-Bowman Coffee Pot Style Percolator 
can be used interchangeably on this stove, or 
you can use it for any sort of cooking with your 
p vag stew pan, frying pan, kettle, broiler, or 
Other utensils, 

Fine for summer cooking, for light housekeep- 
ing, for camping and pic- 

nics. Burns de- 
natured alcohol 
; atacost ofabout 
two cents an hour, 

Safe,clean, odorless, 

Sold with Mann- 
ing-Bowman Chaf- 
ing Dishes or separ- 
ately by leading 
dealers. Write for 
Free Recipe, Book 
and Catalog “ J-32 « 


MANNING, 
BOWMAN & CO, 
Meriden, Conn. 


Also Make: 
“Eclipse” Bronte ie 


Over a Hundred Styles and Sizes, 


Write forit now. A request will bring it to you, 

and it will do you good to read it. If you answer | ` 

immediately there will be some left for you. 

UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


When answering advertisements appearin 
NCL 


in these pages, please mention 
REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE. s s 


bottles, cork securely and keep in a cool dry place. 


Shredding Cabbage 


Sweet Pickled Pears.—To four pounds of pears allow two pints of brown 
sugar, one pint of vinegar and one tablespoonful each of whole cloves, allspice 
and stick cinnamon. Tie the spices in small bags and put in a saucepan with 
the vinegar and sugar. Boil, add the fruit, which if small may be left whole, 
and cook for ten minutes. Take out the pears, boil the syrup for five minutes 
longer, and pour it over the fruit. For three days in succession drain off the 
syrup, bring it to the boiling point and pour over the pears, then can them 
and cover closely. 


Walnut Pickle—Run a needle through soft walnuts, cover with strong 
salt and water and let stand for a week, draining them every day and covering 
with fresh brine. Then drain and wash the walnuts, cover with vinegar, boil 
for fifteen minutes, add four tablespoonfuls each of cloves, peppercorns, mace, 
celery and mustard seed tied in a muslin bag. Cover closely and keep in a 
cool place. 


Chow-Chow.—One head of cabbage cut fine, two quarts of string beans, 
one quart of lima beans, one dozen cucumbers, one quart of small white onions, 
eight peppers chopped fine, one-quarter of a pound of mustard seed, one-half 
of a pound of ground mustard, two quarts of strong cider vinegar, and one- 
half of a teacup of salt. Peel and cut up the cucumbers, mix with the cabbage 
and sprinkle over them the salt; let stand one hour, then drain. Mix the 
ground mustard with a little of the vinegar, scald the remainder of it; when 
hot add the mixed mustard and let simmer ten minutes. Partially cook the 
vegetables with the exception of the cucumbers and peppers. When they are 
done and the salted vegetables drained put all together in hot vinegar and 
boil five minutes. 


Sweet Pickled Melons.—Take six small cantaloupes, quarter them, remove 
the seeds, pare and cover them with vinegar. Let them stand for half a day, 
then drain off the vinegar, measure it and to each quart add three pints of 
brown sugar, one teaspoonful each of whole cloves, and allspice, half as much 
mace, and two inches of stick cinnamon. Put the spice in bags, drop it in 
the vinegar, add the sugar and boil to a thick syrup. Drop in the pieces of 
melon, simmer ten minutes, put in jars, reduce the syrup to one-half of the 
quantity and pour it over the melon and seal. 

Grape Catsup.—Take five pounds of grapes, weighed after stemming; wash 
them, put in a kettle, heat slowly and cook until soft. Rub through a sieve 
and return to the fire with three pounds of sugar, one pint of vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, one teaspoonful of allspice and a dask: of white 
pepper. Boil for one hour and bottle while hot. 

Pepper Catsup.—Add the juice of two lemons to a quart of water. Pound 
two ounces of peppercorns, half a dozen whole cloves, two heads of garlic, one 
small onion, and a pod of chilli together, stir into the water with one teaspoonful 
of curry powder and put in a kettle over the fire and let simmer for half an 
hour, then strain, bottle and cork. 


Sealing up Catsup in Jars 


Mustard Pickle.—Take two gallons of vinegar, one cupful of mustard, one 
tablespoonful of olive oil, one tablespoonful of salt and one-half of a table- 
spoonful of tumeric. Mix and let stand for a week. Then take one hundred 
small cucumbers, three heads of cauliflower, one quart of small white onions, 
one pint of nasturtium pods, three heads of celery, and soak over night in 
strong brine. Steam all of the vegetables, except the cucumbers, until they 
are tender, add the vinegar and let stand for a week. Then drain the liquid 
from them and heat it slowly. Mix one teacupful of brown sugar and four 
tablespoonfuls of corn starch with a little cold vinegar, add it to the contents 
of the kettle, stir until thickened, and boil for ten minutes; add one teaspoon- 
ful of cayenne pepper and pour over the pickles. 
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“MY SOUTHERN ROSE” 


Written Especially for the September Number of Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
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W.R.WILLIAMS. 
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The Distinction of Being the 
` Queen of Fashion 


such as shown in the 


your every taste may be gratified 


answered in 


This Bedell Style 
Book—FREE 


Would you appreciate the 


best fashion designers —abso- 


ropolitan stores and worn by New 
York Women of Fashion. 


Bedell Price Incentives 


Besides the assurance of abso- 


from the Bedell establishment, 
you save at least a third of your 
usual outlay. 

Buying from America’s largest 
apparel shop gives you all the price 


advantages obtainable, where the 
enormous volume of business 


This 
New York Style 
Book Is Yours FREE 


Waiting for you to write for it now `~ <N omy in production. 


This Famous BEDELL Catalog 


Contains valuable Fashion information, and the greatest variety of prices. 
It becomes a book of pleasure, and of saving. Note this interesting list of prices: 


Tailored Suits, . $10 to $25 | Evening Gowns, $15 to $50 | Winter Cloth Coats, . $5 to $25 | Wai $1 to $15 
Tailored Costumes, $20 to $45 | Silk Dresses, , $10 to $25 | Plush and Caracul Coats, $7 to $40 skirts, $3 to $10 


Whatever you expect to spend on your Fall wardrobe, do not place your order 
until you have seen this book. Write for it to-day. 


Liberal BEDELL Money-Back System BEDELL Now Pays All Express Charges 


Our phenomenal success has been built on We will pay all mail or express charges to 
the liberal policy — money promptly and your home on anything you order, regard- 
cheerfully refunded on every garment not less of the price, which means a big saving 
found satisfactory. Satisfied customers to you. ‘The price quoted is the cost of the 
have always been our greatest adver- garments delivered to you. -An item for you 
tisement. to consider. 


You must write for your copy of this Limited de Luxe Edition 
even though you are a Bedell patron. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY, 


i 0 N. J as good. 
Warranted for All Time 


The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
perior wearing qualities. All parts are interchangeable, can be 
renewed at any time. Ball bearings ofsuperior quality. 


Before you purchase write us forinformation and Catalog No. 2 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 


16 West 14th Street, 
New York City 


LIGHT-RUNNING 
Ve 


TRADE MARKS 
. REGISTERED, 


No other 
like it. 
No other 


Not sold 
under any 


other name. 


PATTERN COUPON "rv 


The coupon printed below, if accompanied by five cents, is good for one pattern. When 
accompanied by ten cents it is good for two patterns. Not more than two patterns will be 
sold to each reader sending in one coupon. If more than one Magazine is received in your 
family, coupon can be used from each Magazine, or you can save your coupons and send 
them in three or four at a time. They are the only paper patterns that allow for all seams and 
still sell for the uniform price of ten cents—and yet you get them for five cents each through 
our special coupon. Full directions as to the amount of material required, the name of the 
different pieces in each pattern, how to cut, fit and put the garment together, also a picture of 
the garment, are sent with each pattern. When ordering patterns, be sure to comply with the 
following directions: For ladies’ waists, give bust measure in inches; for ladies’ skirts, give 
waist measure in inches; for misses and children, give age. To get bust measure, put tape 
measure all the way around the body, over the dress, close under the arms. Order patterns by 
their numbers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Be sure to write the number or 
numbers and measurements on a separate sheet of paper, according to instructions given above, 


CUT OUT ALONG HERE —— OO 
Pattern Department, Sunny South Pub. Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


Enclosed please find , for which send me patterns, 


NO. a. Sad. NO 


(Fill out only one number blank if ordering 


one pattern.) Enclosed also are the measurements on a separate sheet of paper. 
JWpre——n— wa ks OP YO, dy Ls 


Town State. 


is yours, whatever your position 
in life may be, provided you 
choose your wardrobe with dis- 
crimination from a complete de- 
lineation of all the correct modes 


Bedell Fashion Book 


within the limitations of your 
purse. All your queries regard- 
ing the new Fall styles are 


opportunity to consult with the 
best authorities on dress—to have 
the suggestions of a corps of the 


lutely free? Then write for this 


Beautiful Book of Fashions 


and see every new mode that 
will be shown in our great Met- 


lutely correct styles by ordering 


makes possible the greatest econ- 
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Tales of the Zotwots 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


mouth and blinked his eyes rapidly to keep back the tears. Still the Zotwot 
continued to whisper and the Jay-fowl continued to shout, ‘What? What? 
What?’ š 

“The Wot became very angry, stood upon his feet, glowered and fiercely 
commanded the Slinks to arrest the disturber and bring him before the judg- 
ing stand. Although, neither the Wot nor the Slinks had any idea who the 
disorderly scamp might be, the Zotwots, however, had instantly recognized the 
Jay-fowl’s voice—they knew their little pet was the guilty wretch. 

“When the Jay-fowl first spoke, the Zotwots hastily began to form a 
plan to rescue him and by the time the Slinks were commanded to arrest the 
insulter the Zotwots had their plan perfected. The Slinks commenced their 
search near the entrance of the Spakrum and the Zotwots smuggled the fright- 
ened Jay-fowl in an opposite direction towards a secret door, which opened 
into a narrow passage through which the Jay-fowl might escape. 

“One Zotwot had been stationed at this point to assist the Jay-fowl when 
he reached the door. But this Zotwot could not find the secret spring that 
unfastened the lock. 

“‘Hurry! Hurry! panted the breathless Jay-fowl. ‘Hurry, or I’m lost.’ 

“Pl have it open in a second,’ whispered the excited Zotwot. 

“But one sharp-eyed Slink spied the Jay-fowl and informed the others. 
With a triumphant squeal, they slunk forward just as the Zotwot succeeded 
in finding the spring. The Zot snatched the door open and the Jay-fowl, with 
a piteous squawk, dodged into the passage—right into the clutches of a 
Slink, who had been slinking there expecting such a move! 

“With an exultant gurgle, the Slink bounded into the Spakrum, holding 
the captured Jay-fowl high above his head, and proudly tossed him at the 
feet of the Wot, who judged and found the Jay-fowl guilty of false applause, 
and immediately sentenced him to be deprived of his chin whiskers for the 
rest of his natural life! 

“Overcome by this great humiliation, the Jay-fowl fainted. But, feeling 
the hand of the public amputator upon his beard, he quickly revived and sob- 
bingly beseeched the Wot to be merciful. ‘Oh, Wot,’ he cried, ‘please take 
my life rather than mar my beauty.’ 

“But the Wot turned a deaf ear to the Jay-fowl’s entreaties. 
Zotwots fell on their knees and tearfully cried, 

“ *O-O-Oh, Wot, have mercy! Do not expose the Jay’s face to the unsym- 
pathetic gaze of an unfeeling world 

“These words softened the Wot’s heart and he cried, ‘Much as I would 
like to see the Jay shaved, I will forego that pleasure, but he shall be given to 
the Blubberingboo.’ 

“He then turned to the Slinks and shrieked, ‘Release the Blubberingboo.’ 

“Two trembling Slinks obeyed the Wot’s command. Then they dodged 
out of harm’s way as the Blubberingboo, with a loud blubber, sobbled into the 
Spakrum! 

“The Zotwots sliggeled out, too dejected to’ witness the execution of their 
pet, and the Wot turned his head and covered his eyes as the Blubberingboo 
swallowed, in one gulp, the condemned Jay-fowl!” 


The 


Then the 


Ginger Jar 


His Only Criticism . 
The big bartender in the white apron told a good story the other day that 
smacks of the truth. 
J. McGinnis, a contractor of the northeast, met his friend Donovan on the 
pier ‘of the American Line the other day. Donovan had just landed from the 
old country, and it was his first visit to this country. 

Stopping at the hotel where the bartender in question holds forth, Mc- 
Ginnis said: 

“Now, Donovan, my boy, Pll give you a taste of liquor that will make you 
think the ancient kings left Ambrosia for ye. Bartender, give us a couple of 
drinks of that forty-year-old Bourbon ye have in the private bottle fer me.” 

The bartender placed the “private bottle” on the bar with two very small 
glasses, which he half filled with the precious fluid. 

Donovan lifted the pony daintily to the light, and then turning to Mc- 
Ginnis, said: 

“How old did ye say this is, Mac?” 

“Forty years if it’s a day.” 

“Be jabbers,” said Donovan, with another critical look at the glass, “it’s 
small for its age, aint it?”’—Philadelphia Times. 

a 
Just One Thing Left to Do 

He had never fished before, and his rod was new and shining with resplen- 
dent varnish. Faultlessly attired, he was whipping a trout stream when, by 
some odd chance, he got a bite. He had hooked a one-pounder, from the way 
the line strained. 

He was not playing the fish at all. 
slowly and steadily reeling him in. 
beyond me. 

Presently the fish was directly below the end of the rod. Did he stop? 
| No—he kept on reeling the fish in, and just as I reached the water’s edge, 
the fish’s head touched the tip. The man even tried to pull him through the 
ring. 

Just then he saw me standing on shore, waving my arms. 
me with a bewildered look and said, “What shall I do now?” 

“The only thing you can do now,” I said, “is to climb up the pole after 


With rod held straight ahead he was 
How he managed to hold the fish was 


He turned to 


him.”—Forest and Stream. 
= 
Useless Expense 

The real estate firm of Solomon & O’Sullivan had lots for sale in a newly 
planned suburban district, 

O’Sullivan—young, enthusiastic, and Irish—was writing the advertisement, 
the national eloquence flowing from his pen. He urged impending purchasers 
to seize the passing moment. 

“Napoleon,” he wrote, “not only met opportunity; he created it.” 

Mr. Solomon read this line in the advertisement slowly and carefully. 

“This fellow Napoleon,” he said, “what’s the use of advertising him with 


our money ?”—Answers. 
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FOR FIVE CENTS 


YOU MAY SECURE 
A PERFECT DRESS PATTERN 


Here's a splendid chance to get a stylish dress pattern for a very small amount. 
Be sure to read the offer, take advantage of it, and then tell your friends how easy it 
is to purchase an up-to-the-minute pattern cheap. 


You will find each month in the Magazine a coupon to be sent with 
your order. This coupon entitles you to not more than two patterns at 
five cents each. If you want one pattern, send five cents with the cou- 
pon; if you desire two, send coupon and ten cents. (Send coin or stamps.) 


This coupon will appear each month, and thus every reader will have the chance 
to buy twenty-four patterns, if desired, at five cents each. Keep your coupons, 
if you can’t use them right away. It is money saved. 


f Directions for the sending in of your order and measurement for these patterns 
will be found on the coupon. 


: For every new subscription, or renewal, with which you send $1.00 we will extend your 
time six months and let you select SIX patterns FREE OF COST. Your pattern selections 
must be sent with the subscriptions. + 


Tell your neighbor of the coupon, and send in her subscription. Address 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Pattern Department ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


` DESCRIPTION OF PATTERNS ON THIS PAGE 


Fly and Finished with Legbands or Elas- 
tics. Three sizes, 2 to 6 years. 


5085—Girls’ and Childs’ Night-Gown. Six sizes» 
to 12 years. 


5079—Ladies’ Kimono with Sleeves Extending 
to Neck Edge. Seven sizes, 32 to 44. 


5061—Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress, with 
Joined On Seven-Gored i Three 


sizes, 14 to 18 years. 
5082—Ladies’ Shirt- Waist. Six sizes, 32 to 42. 


5071—Childs’ Dress, with Body and Sleeves in 
One—Slipped on over Head. Four sizes, 
1 to 7 years. 


5050—Ladies’ Nine-Gored Skirt, in Tunic Ef- 
fect. Five sizes, 22 to 30. 

5074—Ladies’ Six-Gored Skirt, with Inserted 
Front Panel. Six sizes, 22 to 32. 

5057—Girls’ ‘Tucked Dress, Closed at Front. 
Five sizes, 4 to 12 years. 

5086—Ladies’ Shirt- Waist, with Side of Body 
and Sleeves in One. Five sizes, 32 to 40. 


5077—Boys’ Russian Suit—Blouse Closed at 
Right Side of Front and Trousers without 


SEE COUPON ON PAGE 38 FOR DIRECTIONS AS TO MEASUREMENTS 


5076—Ladies’ Three-Gored Skirt, with Flounce 
and Over Skirt. Five sizes, 22 to 30. 


5066—Ladies’ Night-Gown, Slipped on over 
Head. Seven sizes, 32 to 44. 


tigre: i Combination. Seven sizes, 32 to 


5060—Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress, with Body 
and Front of Skirt in One. Six sizes, 32 
to 

5083—Ladies’ Princess Apron. Four sizes, 32, 
36, 40 and 44. 


5080—Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt, Closed at Left 
Side of Back. Five sizes, 22 to 30. 

5068—Ladies’ Dressing-Sack, with Fancy Collar. 
Seven sizes, 32 to 44. 

5078—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist, with 


Rem 
Chemisette. Five sizes, 32 to 40. ovable 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 


THE LEADING NOVELS 


NAPOLEON 


Admirers of Harold MacGrath will have no cause for disappointment in his atest romance. 


By HAROLD MacGRATH 


Author of “The Man on the Box” 
“The Lure of the Mask,” etc. 


SPLENDID 


—r š  — 
— — r... a ere -—— 


MACGRATH 


Mr. MacGrath has discovered, for our benefit, a new legend and a new 


descendant of the great Napoleon. ‘The legend deals with a treasure, collected by loyal adherents, franc by franc, to free the emperor from St. Helena; the descendant, in 


spite of the bar sinister, dreams of using it to set himself upon his great grandfather’s throne. 


Such a theme is romantic enough in itself, but in addition we have a delight- 


fully mysterious secret agent, an atmosphere of unlimited luxury, men of unflinching courage and irreproachable manners, women possessed of every charm.—Chicago Post. 


Illustrated in color by HARRISON FISHER and HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
Author of “The Making of Bobby Burnit” 


The Early Bird 


“The author gave to the public last year a very enjoyable 
book, ‘The Making of Bobby Burnit.’ Naturally one expects 
from him therefore a right good enjoyable novel again; and 
that expectation is most pleasantly met. THE EARLY 
BIRD isa right hearty enjoyable novel, sure enough, with 
breezy, active, and never flagging interest.” — The Salt Lake 

rioune. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN. $1.50 postpaid. 


A GREAT STORY OF THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 


By OCTAVE THANET 


Author of “The Man of the Hour’’ 


By Inheritance 


In a recent letter THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON says: 


“I can honestly say that you have published a very re- 
markable novel in BY INHERITANCE—the next book of 
its kind to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

“It is interesting and entertaining, irrespective of the ap- 
parent moral that one finds by reading between the lines.”— 
Boston Globe. 


Pictures by FRANKLIN BOOTH and THOMAS FOGARTY. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


By HENRY RUSSELL MILLER 


THE MAN HIGHER UP 


“ “THE MAN HIGHER UP’ is a novel of extraordinary interest, force and 


power. ’’—Jndianapolis News. 


“ “THE MAN HIGHER UP?’ is a big vital story of American politics and 
the making of American manhood to arrest the attention of all lovers of good fic- 


tion.’’—Albany Argus. 


“ “THE MAN HIGHER UP’ leads the way as the strongest new book of 


Spring.’’—Oakland Tribune. 


Illustrated by M. LEONE BRACKER. $1.50 postpaid. 


By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 


The Day of Souls 


“For those who would read of the realities of existence, 
who revel in the picturesque and dramatic, but who demand 
that the verity be not sacrificed to effect; for those with ap- 
preciation of how the best of us would have the substance 
rather than the shadow and fiction that has the joys and sor- 
rows, the struggles and laughter of life rather than the sugar 
pills of romance—for these THE DAY OF SOULS is the 
great book.’’—Chicago Daily Journal. 


Illustrated by PAUL MEYLAN. $1.50 postpaid. 


In THE WINDOW 
AT THE WHITE 
CAT, Mrs. Rinehart 
has been especially 
generous 224 has pro- 
vided two ful'-sized 
mysteries- -for the 
disappearance of 
Miss Jane is just as 
baffling as that of the 
state treasurer—but 
as humor has also 
been provided in 
double measure, and 
the ingredient of ro- 
mance is not scanted, 
the result is still hap- 
pily proportionate. 


NEW YORK 


if 


34 UNION SQUARE BEHA \§ 


$1.50 postpaid. 


By MARIE VAN VORST 
The Girl From His Town 


“MARIE VAN VorstT’s story of ‘THE GIRL FROM HIS 
TOWN’ is readable and charming. 

“The love scenes between Dan and Letty are excellently 
pictured and there is a good deal in the story that is remark- 
ably well done."—New York Sun. 

“If Montana kas many such folks in it as Letty Lane, the 
Gaiety ‘girl from his town,’ it must be a fine place to which 
to emigrate.’’—Chicago Tribune.. 

“All the marks of great popular appeal are conspicuous in 
‘THE GIRL FROM HIS TOWN.’ ”—Boston Globe. 


Pictures by F. GRAHAM COOTES and PAUL MEYLAN. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


A SPLENDID STORY OF INDIA 
By Il. A. R. WYLIE 


THE NATIVE BORN 


or THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE 


A new novelist has arisen, a novelist of great and unmistakable power. She has done a 


progressive West. 


story big in plan, picturesquely imaginative, overladen with the riches of the East, vividly 
alive with flesh-and-blood characters, throbbing with emotion, punctuated with masterly scenes. 

It is a tale of the English in India today—an India later than that with which Kipling and 
Mrs. Steele have dealt, but still darkly romantic, the scene of pomp and fabulous wealth, of 
sudden perils and volcanic uprisings, of the world-old mystical East in conflict with the new 


The NATIVE BORN is one of those rare, absorbing novels that carry tired people to the 


Islands of the blest. 


By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


Author of “‘Hearts Courageous,” “The Castaway,” etc. 


The Kingdom of Slender Swords 


“‘Unhackneyed and original, THE KINGDOM OF SLENDER SWORDS 
is unquestionably the author's best work.’’—/ndianapolis Star. 

**The man or woman who wishes to be transported to other scenes and to be 
consumed for a time in a closely woven plot will find here a book of the desired 
variety.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

“THE KINGDOM OF SLENDER SWORDS is far ahead of the author's 


other novels in amplitude of interest and in brilliant writing.’’— Chicago 
SFournal. 

**A colorful tale that lacks neither variety nor excitement.’’—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


Pictures by A. B. WENZELL. $1.50 postpaid. 


A New Novel 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


me WINDOW 


AT THE 


WHITE CAT 


A 
fN 
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e 


Illustrated by JOHN NEWTON Howitt and F. GRAHAM COOTES. $1.50 postpaid. 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


The Danger Trail 


“Mr. Curwood invades, and invades successfully, the liter- 
ary reservations of Rex Beach and Stewart Edward White.” 
—Roch. Times. ‘A forceful picture, a dynamic drama acted 
under primitive conditions.’”’—Cincinnati Commercial Trib- 
une. ‘The public has reason to be grateful to Mr. Curwood 
for quickened pulses.’’—Ohio State Journal. “It is all vivid, 
sharp, dynamic.”—Grand Rapids News. “A rattling good 
yarn of mystery and adventure.”—The Bookman. 


With Striking Pictures by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WINDOW 
AT THE 
WHITE CAT 


This double-bar- 
reled mystery will 
delight the enormous 


public won to Mary 


Roberts Rinehart by 
The Circular Stair- 


case and The Man 


in Lower Ten. 


Beautifully Illustrated by 
A. I. KELLER. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS 


ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
The Bobbs-Merrill Business Books 


Miss Taylor was formerly a court reporter and also a teacher . Mr. Nelson is at the head of the Nelson Business Col- 
By Anna Taylor of shorthand in the Manual Training High School, Indian- By Richard Nelson lege, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
apolis, Indiana. 


Natural Method of Shorthand Commercial = eee House 
Instruction Arithmetic 


The distinguishing features of this thoroughly practical work are: 
The omission of rules in all mercantile calculations; a new classification, 
introducing the various subjects in the order of their simplicity and utility; 
practical exercises in billing and invoices; exercises in mental arithmetic; 
exercises for increasing speed in adding; treatment of the various mer- 
cantile subjects according to the best business practice of to-day; a new 


A Complete Course in the Fundamental Principles of Shorthand 
with Special Work in Reporting. It unites in one complete course the | 
instruction usually divided into compendium of principles, reporter’s com- 
panion and phrase book, thereby supplying a quick and accurate style of 
writing and saving both time and expense. It saves the time and lessens 


the mental labor of the student by supplying for his use from the begin- | method of presenting answers by which the student can always tell when 
ning forms which are employed by the finished stenographer. he is right, and yet cannot construe his figures to meet the requirements 
$1.60 Postpaid of the answers. $1.10 Postpaid 


Professor Spencer is Associate Dean of the Law 


By U. Curtis Mr. Curtis is Principal of the Lake City Commercial College, Lake By Edward W. Spencer School of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis- 


City, Minnesota. consin. 


Modern Business Arithmetie Modern Business Law 


Rapid Calculation, Arithmetical Analysis, Fractions, Percentage and Every phase of commercial life is thoroughly covered in the most 
its Applications, especially Interest, Stocks, Insurance, Averaging Ac- practical way, and the work is legally accurate, Hundreds of illustrative 
Counts, Domestic and Forki echaba Patmershipetc “In the ad- cases, business forms and charts showing the usages of the different 

’ ; ’ . 


2 States in particular cases. 
denda, Mensuration, Powers and Roots. P 85 Cents Postpaid 


$1.60 Postpaid 


à S | Bp bronk M Erskine -Scions Chatpam New rox 
B en S, Kimball Mr. Kimball is connected with the Rider, Moore and Stew 
4 Bie: e Rr P E Modern Business Correspondence 
Kimball s Business Speller A Practical Treatise on the Writing of Business Letters, including 


voluminous exercises in Word Study, Synonyms, Punctuation, Ad Writing, 
etc. Designed to develop the ability to use plain, clear-cut, terse, but 
withal graceful, forceful and effective English in a business letter. A 
special chapter is devoted to the effective preparation of advertisements. 
40 Cents Postpaid 60 Cents Postpaid 


Books by James Whitcomb Riley 


The Deer-Creek Mr. Riley’s Complete Works | The Christy-Riley 


A Course in Classified Business Words, Synonyms, Antonyms, Ho- 
monyms and Miscellaneous Words. 5,100 essential words, carefully 
selected, correctly spelled, properly pronounced and acceptably defined. 


Series Neighborly Poems Green Fields and | Books 
Riley Songs of Summer | Sketches in Prose Running Brooks | An Old Sweetheart of 
Riley Child-Rhymes Afterwhiles Armazindy Mine 
Riley Songs o’ Cheer Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury A Child-World Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 
Riley Love-Lyrics Rhymes of Childhood Home-Folks Home Again With Me 
Riley Farm-Rhymes The Flying Islands of Morning > 
the Niqht His Pa’s Roman Each illustrated by Howard 
Each illustrated with Hoosier pic- g : y ate Chandler Christy. Each 8vo, 
tures by Will Vawter, except Love- The above Bound in Red Cloth, 12mo, each, $1.25 postpaid. | boxed, Cloth, $2.00 postpaid; 
pisces, which is illustrated with over ———— —y yer’ ig postpaid. 
fty studies from life by W. B. Dyer. ley’s Works in Sets—Greenfield Edition n Old Sweetheart of Mine in 
Each, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 postpaid; Riley's | Author’s Edition, photogravure il- 
Leather, $2.00 postpaid. The six | Revised and improved. Sold only in sets. The above twelve titles, uni- | lustrations, 4to, $5.00 postpaid. 
volumes in both cloth and leather | formly bound in Green Cloth, 12mo, uncut, in oak case, $15.00 postpaid; | Limited Autograph Edition, net 


editions are also supplied in one box. | Half-calf, $30.00 postpaid; Red English Leather, net, $18.00 postpaid. | $10.00 postpaid. 


The Riley-Betts Books P Mr. Riley’s Other Volumes 


The Raggedy Man Size, 11x12 inches, new editions, Cloth Binding, Old-Fashioned Roses ) 
Little Orphant Annie f each, net $1.50 postpaid. He tea on sade paper, and bound in blue and white cloth. 16mo, 
While the Heart Beats Young—8vo, boxed, Cloth, $2.50 postpaid. = ane í 
Riley Child Verse—Size, 8x10 inches, $1.25 postpaid. Tae CT ane i i i 

y Ze, : ; a Selections for the year round, uniform with “Old-Fashioned Roses.” 16mo 
The Runaway Boy-—Siz2, 8x10 inches, $1.25 postpaid. $1.75 postpaid. ; 


All illustrated in Color by Ethel Franklin Betts, Old School Day Romances 
Illustrated by Earl Stetson Crawford. Printed in color throughout. 8vo 
boxed, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid; Leather, $2.50 postpaid. Š 


A Defective Santa Claus 


Riley Roses A Christmas poem. Illustrated by Will Vawter and C. M. Relyea. $1.10 
postpaid. 
The pret’s most beautiful poems about the roses of nature and human nature. The Boys of the Old Glee Club 
Illustrated in full color by Howard Chandler Christy. Size, 7x9 inches, boxed, Illustrated by Will Vawter. Decorations by Franklin Booth. ‘Tall 12mo, 
Cloth, $2.00 postpaid; Leather, $3.00 postpaid. $1.50 postpaid. 


MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


NEW YORK | THE |) BOBBS-MERRILL |) COMPANY ||) INDIANAPOLIS 


/ 
34 UNION SQUARE = 9-11 W. WASH. ST. 
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“A shining coun- 
tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion, 


Guia © BENNETT 
Portable Typewriter 
Guaranteed One Year 
SOLD ON APPROVAL 


. . . 
HE “Bennett” Typewriter will 
(í double the efficiency and output of 
i anyone now doing his writing by hand. Itis 
a practical, durable machine, with standard key- 
board, and has ALL OF THE ESSENTIALS, also 
DOES ALL THE WORK of a high cost machine, 
It is the only low priced, portable typewriter 
using a ribbon. Itis as small as an efficient ma- 
chine can be (11x5x2 inches—weight 414 pounds in 
case). Simplicity makes possible its low cost. 
Sent express prepaid to any part of the United 
States. If the “*Bennett'’ does not wholly meet 
your requirements, and is returned within ten days 
of its receipt by you, your money, less express 
charges, will be refunded. 
Send name and address for free illustrated catalog. 


Agents wanted for a few unfilled territories. 
Inquire price in foreign countries. 
E.L Bennett Typewriter Company 
866 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


ee tS ed 
Are you interested, even slightly, in Psychic Research? 


The Psychic Science Series 


By EDWARD B. WARMAN, A.M. 


No. 1 Psychology No. 3 Telepathy 
No. 2 Personal Magnetism No. 4 Hypnotism 


Uniform Binding, 18mo., each 50 cents net. 
s Postage 5c a volume. 


For some time there has been a demand for litera- 
ture leading up to the exhaustive works of the late 
Thomson J. Hudson, and in Mr. Warman’s books 
will be found just the proper matter for those who 
wish to begin the study of Psychic Science, or for 
those wishing to make themselves thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject without resorting to an ex- 
tensive or exhaustive study of it. 


Professor Warman’s work was well known to Dr. 
Hudson and warmly indorsed by him, and it is there- 
fore fitting that he should be the one to present the 
science in which Dr. Hudson was a pioneer, in the 
simple, concise form embodied in these volumes. 


In addition tothe four volumes mentioned above 
four volumes will be published this Fall on the fol- 
lowing subjects: “Suggestion”, “Spiritism”, “Clair- 
voyance and Clairaudience Impressions and Premo- 
nitions”, and “Hindu Philosophy in a Nutshell”. 
These will all be uniform in size, price, binding, etc. 


At Bookstores or of the Publishers 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Keep Pace With 


Agents our Great otters 


We have helped thousands of men and women, 
boys and girls, along easier lines of living, and 
furnished the stepping stones to profitable busi- 
ness Careers. 


N. A. C. PROPOSITION 


It is new and unique. It starts you right and en- 
courages you as you go along. No one has com- 
plained yet of the size of our commission under 
new plans for 1910-11. The season is about to 
start. GET IN GEAR NOW. 


Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


little weary. “I shall dream of her, or your—what do you call her? I have 
often wondered what her Christian name might be.” 

“My name for her is different from anyone else’s,” he said, softly. “When 
I first saw her, I called her ‘Dawn’, because of the beauty of her face. But 
since I found all that she was to mean to me, I call her Psyche—my soul. 
Other people—” 

“I am so tired, Good night. Write to—Psyche.” 

“Yes. Good night, dear girl” He was not sure whether she heard the 
last—he hoped she had, and would wonder a little. The “letter to Psyche” 
should to-morrow carry his declaration. 

But could he miss the joy of seeing the love he hoped he had begun to 
awaken flush into vivid life? No, he would keep the letter and go to her 
soon. So, among the fresh pond lilies he ordered sent to her was simply a 
little message, asking her to enjoy them for Psyche’s sake. The day was a 
strenuous one, including two hours of energetic argument with his senior 
partner. Just as he was leaving the office came a telegram—on no day of 
his life could it have been less welecome—requiring his presence at an investi- 
gation of the status of the firm he had lately been connected with. As his 
good name was implicated, the call could not be ignored, and the 7:05 train | 
hurried him westward, inwardly storming at a hitherto gracious Fate. The 
disagreeable nature of his business prevented him from sending an explana- | 
tory message, but he telegraphed the florist a standing order. He ventured, | 
too, to send a brief dispatch bearing an old, old formula of words, but noth- | 
ing more. He must get back at once. | 


Two weeks passed, however, before he again saw his office or his room | 
in Smithers’ house. A telephone message to the Floyd home brought the 
answer that Evelyn was ill with typhoid fever. With a sulphurous word or 
two concerning those infernally rotten Flats, he made a dive for the L express. 

An hour later he stood. in the now familiar hall of the Floyds, crushing 

the box of roses under his arm, as he informed Jimmy that he must see Evelyn 
at once. ; 
“I don’t believe she’ll see you,” said Jimmy, gravely. “She wont have 
your flowers near her, nor will she let us mention your name. Was there a 
telegram from you? Yes, that was just about the time she was taken down. 
Don’t call yourself names, old fellow. Yes, PI call the nurse.” 

But the dignitary in stripes declined to take a message preliminary to an 
exciting visit. On her Roberts soon turned his back. 

“The telephone, please, Floyd? The doctor’s number? 3211.” 

He soon had the physician on the wire. “Hello. Dr. Morse? 
James Floyd’s residence. Harris Roberts is talking. 
propose to your patient, Miss Floyd. No. Permission to propose—P-R-O- 
P-O-S-E, to your patient. Yes, rather sudden. Yes. About three weeks. Yes, 
a misunderstanding. Shock may do her good, you say? Thanks! Good-by.” 

She of the stripes had, in her curiosity to hear, slipped down the back 
stairs without carefully closing the door of the sick-room. As Harris Rob- 
erts’ voice was by no means faint, the nurse was not the only listener. When 
she returned to her charge, the great dark eyes besought her, anxiously. 
“Does he mean,” Evelyn asked, “that he is divorced? I never could—” she 
buried her head in her pillow and began to cry. 

“Miss, Floyd, he just said these words to me, “Tell her there never was 
any cycle but you and I’m coming in to tell you why I bluffed it. ” 

“Never any what?” 

“Cycle, I thought he said Shall I go and ask him?” 

“No.” The girl smiled faintly, and smoothed ihe draperies about her. | 
“Smooth my hair. There. ` Bring him in.” 

After his confession—and hers—his head was contritely bowed among | 
the roses that scattered color over the white bed of the invalid. The nurse, | 
standing at the farthest window, but straining her ears to listen, heard him say, 

“Of course it must be pretty hard to love a coward and a liar.” 

“Yes,” the soft voice answered, with a note of teasing amusement. “I| 
hope you will forget your skill in ambiguities before—.” Then she was silent. 

“Before when?” he encouraged. “That is what I want to know.” 

“Tll have to consider a long time before I decide,” she answered, study- | 
ing the heart of a great Jacqueminot. “Think how much I have to forget.” 

“But really,” he urged, in tardy self-defense, “you can’t point out one 
absolute prevarication. Everything was true in a sense.” 

“Except one,” she contradicted, in gentle triumph. “You remember that | 
rash statement about joining Mrs. Roberts at the Island in August?” | 

“Right enough,” he thoughtfully admitted. “Do you know, I believe you | 
should not be troubled to decide the vexing question of when. PTI do it! 
myself. Listen—this is the 21st of July. I shall be with Mrs. Roberts at | 
Madeline Island in August, because I intend taking her there myself! That | 
will give you three weeks to get well.” 

The shadowy eyes had closed, to open suddenly with that startled, deer- | 
like glance. Looking into the gray ones above her, they could only soften | 
again into trusting quiet as he repeated, | 

x 
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This is 
I want permission, to 


Say “yes- a Psyche. s . my Oul T. 
And Miss Stripes promptly turned him out of the room. 


The Christian’s Symphony 


By MOLTON ANCRUM SHULER 


O DO right at all times regardless of temptation and opposition; to 
stand for truth and justice, and to face the contumely of the world with 
as much serene complacency, firmness and steadfastness as that with 

which the rock of Gibraltar withstands the surging billows of the mad and 
mighty Atlantic; to do each day’s duty as fully and freely as if it were his 
last; to speak with gentleness; to think wisely, and purely, and truly; to act 
with prudence, and kindness, and uprightness; to listen to the sighing breeze 
and the whispering leaves with as much true sincerity and unalloyed integrity 
as if they were oracles of wisdom; to greet every pilgrim with a smile of 
peaceful serenity and of pleasant joy; to discover the good and true where it 
is the wont of mankind to observe only the base and ignoble; to mention only 
the good about the weakness of human frailty, and to inter its faults in the 
dark cavern of oblivion; to observe the marvelous beauties of nature in the 
material universe, and by contemplating thereon, to approach nearer and 
nearer to the knowledge of the truth which Jesus Christ, our Sovereign Savior, 
came into the world to reveal. In a word, to live as near to the model of the 
one perfect Man of love as it is possible to live in a sin-cursed world, and, 
by so doing, to cause men to prostrate themselves at the foot of the cross, 
that they may obtain remission of sins, thus ushering in the millennial dawn 
of peace and good-will to poor, suffering, struggling, fallen, humanity— 

This should be the Christian’s symphony. | 
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(Built for Business) 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Displace 2 to 5 wagons. Cut down trucking cost. 
Transport heavy goods quickly. Can work 24 
hours a day. Are easy to operate. Make 10 
miles per hour with full load. Climb 15 per cent 
to 17 per cent grades, f 

Our expert service department—at your service 
without a penny of expense to you—will furnish 
you with convincing figures of what YOU can 
save if you will write number of horses, trucks 
and men you employ. 

Write TODAY for catalogs and literature. 


RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
921 Rapid St, PONTIAC, MICH. 


NOTE —We make Sight Seeing Cars of all styles and sizes, 
also Ambulances, Police Patrols, Fire Department Cars and 
Heavy Duty Trucks. 


c. 


ol "910° 10A DAY 
NO EXPERIENCE 


YOU, even if you never sold a dol- 
lar’s worth of goods in your life, 
make $5 to $10 a day—selling our 
made-to-measure suits and pants. 


Make Money 


We sell suits at prices that 
enable you to undersell all 
‘others. Our agent (Ohio) 
Š made $75 first week, an- 
Š other (Texas) $33.50 in 3 
days,an other(Kas.) $15.50 the 
first day. They did not set foot 
out of their own towns to do it. 
Big Pay---Easy Work 

That’s what you want, isn’t it? We 
Wasell our clothes through agents 
Wonly and have built upan immense 
MMW clothing business this way alone. 
a) We give you exclusive territory, 
t protect you and back you with 
Mall our capital. We supply every- 
r) thing you need to 


‘ake $3,000 A Year 
Never pefore have you had such an opportunity as 
this—never for 
We Start You FREE 

You need no experience and no money. We will send 
you on receipt of your name and address full particu- 
ars of the biggest suit offer ever made, our complete 
outfit, samples, styles and everything needed to go to 
work now. Write quickly and learn how to get your 
clothes at cost to advertise us. 


THE REGAL TAILORING CO. 
191 Market St., Dept. 401, Chicago. 


FRENCH 
POCKET 
HAT 


Everybody Admires the QUALITY 
of the French Pocket Hat—its Serviceability, Lightness, Style, 
Distinctive Colors. Made of finest felt—3¢ inch outside band— 
all silk sweat band—crown 4% inches high—brim 244 inches 
wide—weight one ounce, You shape the French Pocket Hat to 
suit yourself—a dozen different ways. 
COLLEGE BOYS TELESCOPE THEM to 2 8-4 or 3 Inch Crown 
Colors: Black, White, Pearl, Cream, Oxford Mixed and Seal 
Brown, Sizes 6 1-2 to 7 3-4—What is Yours? 
Small heads fitted Large heads fitted 
Wick FRENCH POCKET HAT CO. Money 
Fancy Band 42 South 8th Street Refunded if 
50 & 25c extra Philadelphia Unsatisfactory 


YOUNG MEN š: 
WANIEN €@ y 
2 >T 
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i AUTOMOBILE BUSINES 


Big Pay, Nice Work, Great Demand for Men 
Fit yourself for position of chauffeur or repair man. We 
teach you by mail to become thoroughly efficient in ten 
weeks and assist you to secure good position. Highly 
endorsed—reasonable—no automobile necessary to learn. 

Send for First Lesson Today—It's Free 


EMPIRE AUTO INSTITUTE 
Owners supplied with first-class chauffeurs. 
125 Empire Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
The Original Automobile School 


H.P STATIONARY court: 
GASOLINE ENGINE °76 ° 


For Farmwork, Irrigation 
or Pumping, Factory use 
and Electric Lighting. 


3 to 20 h. p.—perfectly gov- 
erned-guaranteed by a respons- 
ible firm, Write for particulars, 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 120 Leib St., DETROIT, MICH. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


Westcott 45-50, 
7 Passenger, 
Touring Car,’ 
Model G, Fore Door body, 
equipped with two side 

and one tail oil lamps, 

two solar gas lamps 

and Prest-O-Lite gas 

tank, robe rail and foot rest, 
complete set of tools including 
Jack, pump and tire repair 

kit, battery and tool boxes, 


$2,250. 


We also make the 
Westcott 45-50 
Roadster, 

Model H, fully equipped, 
furnished with Artillery 
seats, $2,000. 


Both The Car And The Price 


The Car That Ends the Era 
of Artificial Values 


It would be the sheerest folly to 

approach the motor car buying public 
in these days of strenuous competition 
in moderate priced cars with anything 
but absolutely the best value for the 
money ever offered. 
* Measured by perfect motor car satis- 
faction — appearance, durability, de- 
pendability, performance and economy 
in up-keep—the Westcott 45-50 is 
the best motor car value money can buy 
and the greater 
your knowledge of 
motor cars, the 
keener will be your 
appreciation of 
this, the car that 
ends the era of arti- 
ficial motor car 
values. Nocarlike 
it has ever been 
sold for less than 
$3,500. 


Easy OnTires 


The Westcott 
45-50 is equip- 
ped with 36x4 Diamond tires that will 
give you the very best tire service. 

The big 36 inch wheels assure won- 
derful road-smoothness and the splen- 
did semi-elliptic spring equipment 
makes easy riding and saves the wear 
and tear on the machinery. You can 
ride all day, every day, with comfort. 

This means more mileage, more ser- 
vice every day in the year, under all 
sorts of conditions, 


Simple In Construction 


Simplicity is not merely avoiding 
a multitude of parts—parts simple in 
themselves can be put together so as 


j Westcott 45-50, 5 Passenger 
Touring Car, Model F, with reg- 
ular Touring body. 
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Not a One Feature Car But 
a Car of Proven Essentials 


The Westcott 45-50 is a consist- 
ently balanced combination of proven 
essentials—strength, simplicity, abso- 
lute silence, light weight, high power, 
perfect lubrication, easy manipulation 
— a car in which the strength and effi- 
ciency of no one feature has been sac- 
rificed for any other—in which speed 
has not been sought at the expense of 
comfort, safety and economical up- 
keep—yet there is always an abund- 
ant reserve power to climb the steepest 


to cause coniplicated methods of 
operation, Everything connected 
with its operation is simple—nothing 
cumbersome—everything easily access- 
ible—readily removable—means de- 
pendability, long life, economical up- 
keep. 


1911 Westcotts Larger— 
More Powerful 


It has a 45-50 h. p., 4 cylinder, 43-4 
inch bore, 5 inch stroke, Rutenber 
motor—the cylinders are cast sepa- 
rately and individually mounted on 
crank case of special aluminum alloy, 


Equipped as 


specified above, $2,000 


Westcott 45-50, 
7 Passenger Touring Car 
Fore Door Body, Model G, $2,250 


' The Absolutely Dependable Car 


hills without perceptible effort or to 
do 50 miles an hour, when the road 
permits, and at a minimum of operat- 
ing expense. 


It Looks An “Aristocrat” 


—and it is, too, in all save price and 
we make no apologies for that. Any 
car now selling for $3,500 if built in the 
Westcott factory by the Westcott 
labor-saving economical methods, 
could be sold at the price of the West- 
cott 45-50—if the makers were satis- 
fied with the Westcott profit per car. 

If your ideal car has been one cost- 
ing $3,500 to $5,000, a revelation now 


45-950 


making it the best, most durable, 
most silent engine ever put into a 
motor car. 

36 inch Artillery wheels, with quick 
detachable rims and 4 inch diamond 
tires. 120 inch wheel base—an in- 
crease of 8 inches, giving a longer, 
roomier body and tonneau that seats 7 
passengers. ‘The most perfect lubri- 
rating system ever devised. Two 
complete ignition systems—Remy 
magneto, of course. ‘Timken Roller 
Bearings throughout. Five bearings 
to crank shaft. Timken Full Floating 
Axle. Two sets of brakes. Selective 
sliding gear transmission, three speeds 

forward and reverse. Latest im- 
proved leather faced cone clutch. 


1911 


We want a few new dealers in some se 
—men absolutely convinced as to the 


re The Sensation of The Season 


awaits you. In appearance and style 
the Westcott 45-50 is distinguished 
in the company of the most expensive 
cars. Its perfect, silent mechanism, 
graceful, racy outlines, richness of 
finish, its interior and exterior refine- 
ments are those you have hitherto re- 
garded as distinctive of and exclusive 
in the very highest priced cars, 


Easy To Manipulate 

It has none of the anxieties or bur- 
dens of the average, heavy touring car. 
It is roomy and luxurious, but not 
ponderous. You don’t feel the weight. 
It has the feeling of flexibility of the 
small motor car and all the independ- 
ence of action that 

goes with it. 


Each Car Sold 
Sells Others 


Our claims for 
this car are broad 
and your guaran- 
tee that this car is 
all we claim for it 
is the reputation of 
its manufacturers 
—for many years 
one of the largest 
and best known 
makers of vehicles 
in the world, com- 
posed of men with 
national reputa- 
tions for creating 
the best, regardless of cost. Such a 
firm could not afford to stake its rep- 
tation and invest millions of capital in 
any car that was not predestined to be 
a success from its very first inception— 
unless each car manufactured was so 
thoroughly satisfactory to its user that 
it sold others—and lots of them. 

You cannot get more than the Westcott 
45-50 offers, no matter what you pay for 
it. That’s why the Westcott 45-50 is a 
startling innovation. If you are thinking 
“motor car” this year, it will pay you to 
completely satisfy yourself that it is utterly 
impossible to buy a better built car at any 
price. It is the ideal car that meets the 
requirements of family and business as no 
other car can. 

Write today for complete literature, 
specifications and the name of a local deal- 
er who will gladly give you a demonstration 
without imposing any obligation upon you. 


To Dealers Everywhere 


Our output is limited. Not by our factory capacity, however, but by the absolute restriction 
that each car going out must bear, unqualifiedly, our fullest guarantee. 
Westcott sales are easily made. 


O ; Every Westcott sold sells more Westcotts—because every 
Westcott “makes good”—every time. 


Money cannot buy a more perfect car. In the Westcott line 
there isa most desirable opportunity for the dealer who is far-sighted enough to realize that the 
demand of the coming year will be for the highest class car at a moderate price. 
ctions—the best dealer in each locality possible to secure 
1 soundness of Westcott methods—enthusiastic as to the possi- 
bilities for the Westcott car. Make your appointments now to see these cars at our Sales Depart- 
ment or distributors—make your application for territory while your share of our 1911 output is still 
available. More than half our output is already contracted for—so act at once. 


Westcott Motor Car Co., Sales Dept., Indianapolis, Ind. Factory, Richmond, Ind. 
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Use more Gold Dust and less muscle! 


Get some system for your house- 
keeping and house cleaning! Gold 
Dust points the way. Its extraordi- 
nary Peruse power reduces muscular 
effort to a minimum. Gold Dust does 
most of the work, and requires but 
little energy from you. 


To do your work in 
the shortest, most econom- 
ical, most satisfactory way, 
you should never be with- 
outa package of Gold Dust 
in your home. 


Gold Dust cleans 
everything. 


Fairy Soap is white to stay white. 


Other soaps are white in name—stay 
white for a time—but turn yellow as 
saffron with age because of the cheap 
ingredients and refuse greases used in 
their making. 

Fairy Soap is always white, first, last 
and all the time. 


This handy, floating oval 
cake of skin comfort costs 
but 5c. 


LAU IN JD je. V No matter what price you 


—— $ i pay, you can get no more 
i | I soap purity and efficiency 


than are found in Fairy Soap. 
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Sunny Monday is white, and con- 
tains not an ounce of rosin. Which 
would you prefer to use on your 
clothes—a soap containing about 
one-third rosin, or Sunny Monday, 
wherein the cheap rosin element is 
replaced with expensive fats and 
vegetable oils? 


Sunny Monday works with scarcely any rubbing and 
actually does double the work of any yellow rosin soap. 
Its dirt-starting quality is permanent and lasts until the 
cake is worn to a wafer. 
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